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SOLARA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


| 
CHAPTER XVII.—THE RELIC. 
‘¢ Against her foes, Religion well defends 
Her sacred truths, but often fears her friends.” 
CRABBE. 


Arter this, there was a marked change in 
Octavia’s life. 

Concluding her husband’s absence would be 
short, though heavy enough to her, she com- 
posed herself by aid of prayer and self-control, 
and addressed herself to her daily occupations. 
What were those occupations? Making sprigs 
equal to Honiton or point—an art which her 
mother had acquired in her conventual life— 
and which she designed for the Countess, who 
greatly admired them; working a pair of slip- 
pers for the Count in some fashion of the 
day; feeding a pet bird, and tending a few 
flowers. Such were the indoor avocations that 
poorly compensated for fresh air and exercise, 
and while they engaged her fingers, afforded 
no food for the mind. ‘True, her thoughts 
could range’ at will while her fingers were 
employed; but if those thoughts themselves 
were sombre, the privilege was less than it 
seemed. She knew Attilio would be glad| 
enough to get away from his Lenten diet,| 
which he had told her was not insisted on to 
such an exaggerated extent in the camp as in| 
his father’s house; but she did not think, and| 
certainly did not wish, that military license 
should reconcile him to absence from home. | 
She resolved to begin her first letter to him, 
and add to it day by day; and this pleasing| 
occupation absorbed her till she was summoned | 
to dinner. 

In the gallery she met Don Pancrazio, who} 
looked fresh and flourishing, in spite of the| 
austerities he was understood to practise. 

“Your cheek-roses are fading, my dear) 
daughter,” said he, sympathetically. 

“Can you wonder at it now I have lost| 
Attilio?” said Octavia. 

“Tut, tut—the honeymoon is long past. 
You surely can spare him for a few days.” | 

“Tell me, father, are you sure it will only 
be for a few days ?” 

“Who can penetrate into the future?” said} 
he. “If you can, I certainly cannot. Your 
own book says, ‘ Who can tell what a day may) 
bring forth ?’” 





“Oh yes, I believe, I suppose., Meanwhile, | 


keep up heart, daughter,” giving her arm a 
paternal little pat. 
weeks fe 





“ Ah!” said she, with a catch in her breath | 


and spasm at the heart, “you lengthen the 
time.” 

“TI know nothing about it,” replied he, fol- 
lowing her into the dining-room. 

The Count and Countess looked unusually 
austere. Or was it only formality and dulness 
in consequence of their son’s absence? Cer- 
tainly he was always the life of the party. He 
made fun, and they laughed at it; often under 
protest. Octavia had long found she was not 
to take a direct part in any conversation what- 


ever; if she did so, they seemed absolutely not 


to hear her. Now, Count Cavour, after dis- 


cussing his fish in perfect silence, which he 
always did, on account of the bones, looked 


earnestly at’ her, and said,— 

“Your eyes are red, my. dear.” 

“She has been: working at your slippers,” 
said the Countess, rather sharply. 

“No, dear. madam, at your sprigs,” said 
Octavia, gently, which evidently mollified her. 

“That is,” said the truth-telling Octavia, 


‘correcting herself, “the last. thing’ I did was 
writing to Attilio.” 


“What nonsense,” cried the Countess, who 


seemed glad to have something to be angry 
about. 
you need not have attributed it to the sprigs.” 


“ That made your eyes red, of course; 


“IT worked at them for two hours first, how- 


ever,” said Octavia, “and only began my letter.” 


“Who do you suppose is to convey it? The 


men have more important things to do.” 


“ Oh, I know I must wait for an opportunity.” 
“ You might as well have left the beginning 


of your letter unwritten then, till there was 
lone, I think. Your news will be stale.” 


Don Pancrazio here began to cough as if he 


had swallowed a bone, till he grew quite red 
in the face. 


“Take wine—take water, father,’ said the 


Count; while the servants supplied both with 
jalacrity. The Countess raised her eyebrows, 
and looked like a stone. 
during this agreeable dinner. 


No more was said 


After dinner, Octavia retreated, much like 


|a chidden spaniel, to her own quarters, and 


“Certainly; but you believe—you sup-/sedulously resumed the sprigs, which the 


pose— ” 
IV. 


' Countess had told her she wanted before Easter 
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for a particular purpose; without specifying 
what that purpose was. It was, however, for 
an episcopal cope; so it was a good thing 
Octavia did not know it, or she would have 
lost her motive for diligence. While she was 
poring over her work, her maid Agnese rushed 
in, crying,— . . 

“Pardon, pardon, signora! but pray come 
down into the great hall, to see something 
marvellous! miraculous !” 

Though Octavia was accustomed to hear her 
use these strong expressions, her curiosity was 
now excited by them, and she immediately 
went to see what the wonder was. 

An exceeding dirty, seedy-looking Dominican 
friar was exhibiting to the Count and Countess, 
and a large train of their servants, something 


| about as large as a watch-paper, suspended by 
| a string, which, he assured them, was a piece of 





the lace of the Virgin Mary; and the proof of 
it was confirmed, he declared, by a miracle 
which never failed; for when the lace was 
thrown, into the fire, the flames respected the 
relic, which came forth uninjured; and if it 
was then plunged into oil, the oil immediately 
became miraculous, and performed wonderful 
cures. 

Exclamations of “ stupendous !” “ most mar- 
vellous!” echoed from mouth to mouth, as 
Octavia entered the hall; and the servants, 
with beaming faces, made way for her to wit- 
ness this astonishing relic, which had just been 
immersed.* 

The moment she saw it, she involuntarily 
exclaimed, “ Why, it is iron wire!” 

The Dominican turned as red as scarlet. A 
warning pluck at Octavia’s sleeve, surrepti- 
tiously given by the goodnatured Don Pan- 
crazio, was too late. 

“Tron wire!” ejaculated the servants, in 
various tones of wonder and alarm. 

“Tron wire!” gasped the Count. 

“Say no more, any of you,” interposed the 
Countess, almost inarticulate with indignation. 
“To her it, no doubt, appears like iron wire, 
for she is a heretic, and unworthy to behold 
this divine sight. I even wonder it has not 
struck her blind.” 

“T am sorry,” began Octavia, “ but 

“Silence, Donna Octavia! You are not 
permitted to speak. You knew from the first 
that you were not to broach your heresies in 
this house. Merciful saints! and my family 
is to be outraged by such unbelief!” cried 
the Countess, tragically clasping her hands, 
and looking upwards. 

The servants seemed dismayed at Octavia’s 
audacity, and sorry for its consequences, The 


” 





* Goldoni, Vol. I. 





friar looked unutterable things, but soon per- 
ceived his cause could not be in better hands. 
Octavia had turned red, and then very white. 
She stood transfixed, like one who inadver- 
tently touching a string, had pulled down a 
heavy weight upon her head. 

“Signor Count ” she faltered, looking 
appealingly at her father-in-law. 

“You had better withdraw, I think, Octa- 
via,” said he, coldly, though scarcely with un- 
kindness. “ You have jarred all our feelings.” 
Stifling a burst of silent tears, she withdrew ; 








the servants, at a sign from Don Pancrazio, | 
again making a passage for her, which closed | 


after her like water. Hurrying to her room, 
she threw herself on her knees and wept 
bitterly. 

Afterwards she became calmer, but could not 
employ herself; she could only think again 
and again of what had happened. The fraud 
appeared to her the most barefaced ever con- 
trived. In fact, she had never seen one of the 
kind before. Her own sight being naturally 
good, she wondered how it was possible so 
many persons could have been so glaringly 
imposed upon. It was true she might have 
held her tongue, but the exclamation had been 
spontaneous, involuntary. And should she 
have withheld it ? 

Octavia could not answer the question. Her 
ideas became confused, her reason reeled; if 
Cavour had been with her, he would have pro- 
tected her. Ah! would he? She was not 
quite sure of that. If he would not, it was 
better to stand alone as she did now; an object 
of rebuke and distrust to all. 

The Countess had seemed particularly acri- 
monious towards her all day; the Count, 





kinder, but cold. Don Pancrazio was actually | 


the kindest of all; could it be that her Bible 
was working a vital change in him? Ah! if 
it might be so! She would pray for him. If 
he and Attilio might be the fruits of her 
prayers, at the price even of her life, she thought 
she could bear even burning in the market- 
place, like the devoted confessors who had 
already sealed their testimony there. 

Her solitude became oppressive. She went 
to her door, and listened for sounds of life. 
There were raised voices in the distant hall, 
which echoed very much. The Countess seemed 
haranguing her servants; then many of them 
spoke at once, in rejoinder, in various tones 
and keys; then Don Pancrazio’s pleasant voice 
seemed soothing the troubled elements. All 
at once, church bells began to ring; there was 
a great lull; the family all dispersed to public 
service. It seemed to Octavia as if she were 
the only one left in the house. 

She prayed; she thought of the dear ones 
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at home; of her sisters’ mountain freedom. 
She wept; she refrained from weeping; she 
began to be hungry; she wondered how long 
it would be to supper; and whether the Coun- 
tess would be appeased. She found she feared 
her more than she could love her. Some one 
tapped at the door. 

* Come in,” said Octavia. 

It was Don Pancrazio. 

“You have been in tears, daughter,” said 
he, blandly. 

“ Yes, I was thinking of home,” said Octavia. 
“T remembered my dear father, whom every- 
one else forgets.” 

“ How should they remember one whom they 
have never seen?” said Don Pancrazio. “I 
come to warn you in kindness that you are in 
dangerous ground. Consider your ways.” 

“TI desire to do so; but wherein shall I 
amend them?” 

“Can you ask? You have outraged the 
Countess’s piety; you have proclaimed before 
all the servants a holy relic a mere sham.” 

“Did you not perceive yourself that it was 
so, father P”’ 

“Hush, hush,” said he, looking alarmed. 
“Remember my office: I come in kindness. 
Consider it in a worldly view. Your father 
claims restitution of his estates and tolerance 
of his heresy. The Duke’s answer to the old 
petition, on which he lays so much stress, had 
an express clause that he and the other inhabi- 
tants of the three valleys might exercise their 
worship unpunished, if they did not venture 
to spread their belief beyond the boundaries 
of those valleys. Now, you have done this.” 

“TI!” exclaimed Octavia, in amaze. “J try 
to spread my belief? ”’ 

“Yes; you believed that relic a sham. You 
tried to spread that belief.” 

“T had no idea; no intention—I was taken 
by surprise. I only exclaimed . 

“True, every word, as far as it goes; and if 
you make ample expression of contrition to 
the Countess, I hope she will forgive you.” 

“T desire, I am anxious to say I am sorry I 
vexed her,” said Octavia; “but I cannot say I 
acknowledge the relic to be no sham.” 

“Be ruled, be ruled by me,” said he, ear- 
nestly; “or you will bring dissension and 
trouble into the family. What will Attilio say 
then?” 

“Ah, dear Attilio,” said Octavia, weeping; 
“I wish he were here to advise me.” 

“He would advise you as I do, to submit 
yourself to your elders and betters. True re- 
ligion inculcates that.” 

“ Yes, truly; and do you know, father, I miss 
my precious book so. Unless you particularly 
want it, I shall be so glad to have it back.” 








A peculiar expression crossed his face. 

“TI do particularly want it,” said he; “but 
since you doubtless miss it, I will lend yon 
another book meanwhile, full of unction from 
above, and withal highly interesting and enter- 
taining.” 

“ Ah, that will not be the same; but since 
you really so much want it ” said she, 
wistfully. 

“TI do,” said he, preparing to leave her; and 
then stopping short. “Bless thee, my dear 
daughter; and may the Lord open thine eyes 
to behold the things which belong unto thy 
peace. I verily believe there is good in thee. 
Benedicite. I will pray for thee; and do thow 
pray for me.” 

These last words were uttered in almost a 
whisper, and with an earnest, half-frightened 
look. Octavia was lost in surprise at so 
thorough a Catholic asking prayers which it 
was to be supposed he deemed utterly value- 
less. Had she then really been the means of 
unsettling his convictions? Had her Bible 
opened his eyes? Then she had been a pro- 
pagandist; she had infringed the law, and 
forfeited her father’s rights. But ah! she had 
not knowingly taken any step of the kind; 
she had not willingly lent him her Bible; he 
had taken it from her with almost an air of 
authority; she had been surprised into lending 
it. She was always being surprised now. How 
unfit she found heresy to be without a guard 
and guide! And even Cavour had been but a 





feeble one; and her father was quite out of | 


reach. 
She had seriously displeased the Countess 





then; and how should she act? She turned | 
to her little Psalter, and read, “I will lift up | 


mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh 
my help.” 

Agnese came in, with an awe-stricken look, 
and summoned her to supper. Octavia went 
down with a beating heart. There were two 


or three strangers, whose presence prevented | 


her being chidden; but except by them she 


was completely ignored. She retired to bed | 


chilled and uneasy. 


CHAPTER XVIII,—DRY READING. 


‘* But most she fears the controversial pen, 
The holy strife of disputatious men.” —CRaBBE. 


“Sze here, daughter,” said Don Pancrazio, 
bustling in next morning, with a formidable 
folio of unattractive appearance in his arms. 
“ Here is plenty of reading for you, which will 
last you a long time.” 

“You are very good, father,” said Octavia, 
opening it rather distrustfully, “ but ” Gs 

“Oh! what? you don’t like the look of it 
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because it is not prettily bound? You think 
it does not look entertaining. But it is better 
than it looks,—there are plenty of stories 
in it; and the best of it is they are true,— 
only young people are apt to prefer unprofit- 
able tales.” 

* Oh, I have never had anything to do with 
unprofitable tales, and I love truth better than 
anything else, but - 

“Now make a fair trial of it,’’ interposed he, 
with a motion of his hand. “You owe me 
that much for the trouble I have had in getting 
it. Never judge a thing beforehand,—is it 
fair to do so?” 

“ No, certainly.” 

“Then be at the pains of examining this 
before you condemn it. You will find yourself 
rewarded. A scent bag between the leaves 
will soon remove the musty smell. And, 
daughter,” lowering his voice, “ when you are 
tired of it go on with your lacework. The 
Countess is reckoning much on it, and it will 
be good policy in you to please her by finishing 
it before Easter. That is a grand and holy 
time, and she wants to make a great display; 
and if you please her very much, may be she 
will present you at court.” 

“ IT wish to please her, but do not care about 
going to court,” said Octavia, sighing. 

** What, not in your father’s interest? It 
is good to have friends at court, I can tell you, 
—in a worldly view. Be ruled, now, by me,” 
he went on earnestly, “and all may go well 
yet; otherwise there is no knowing what may 
happen. The Count isa pious man; his ideas 





' are a little confined. He is much ruled by his 


wife; if she dislikes you, so will he, and then 
good bye to his good offices for your father. 
To please her, you must submit to her, con- 
ciliate her, and then she will carry you to 
court, where she knows you will make a great 
impression. Do not abuse your advantages, 
however; you must be like the holy women of 
old, discreet and retiring, or you will disgust 
bher—— ” 

“Surely I may be so from a better motive 
than that?” 

“ Hardly a better,—there can hardly be a 
better; and on it will turn great things. The 
Countess has been a beauty herself; she al- 
most thinks herself so now, but is not quite 
sure of it. Therefore, she watches people’s 
countenances to see what they think about it; 
she is a little jealous, and if their looks betray 


| that they admire you more than herself, she 


will be vexed.” 

“Then I am sure I had better not go to 
court! ’’ cried Octavia, hastily. ‘“ Not that 
there is much danger of what you say,” she 
added, perceiving the equivoke, 








Don Pancrazio smiled. 


“We will not take up that question; but | 


you see what I mean. You will be on your 
guard. Conciliate, conciliate,—let that be 
your maxim.” 

Agnese here entered, looking in a flurried 
way at both. 

“Signora,” said she, “Piero has brought 
you this letter; he desired me to give it you 
myself, since he could not, and to bring him 
your answer speedily.” 

“Oh! my precious, precious husband!” said 
Octavia, eagerly kissing it. “I have a letter 
already begun which I meant to be much 
longer, but I will finish it in haste.” 

She devoured her husband’s letter, while 
Don Pancrazio watched her with a painful kind 
of interest. Then kissing it again, she put it 
in the folds of her dress, and hastily produced 
her writing materials. 

“Your pardon, father,” said she, “ but time 
presses.” 

“ No excuse is necessary, daughter,” and he 
left her. 

“You may go, Agnese.” 

Agnese obeyed, but returned in a few 
minutes. 

“ Pardon, signora, but Piero is going.” 

“So soon? Ask him to come to me.” 

“He is already in the saddle, signora. Il 
Signor Conte is speaking to him.” 

Octavia looked vexed, but abruptly finished 
her letter “with ten thousand loves,’ and 
folded it without reading it over, lest Piero 
should go without it. Like a simple Vaudois, 
she never thought of sealing it. She was pre- 
occupied by her husband’s letter, which she 
was eager to read again and again. It con- 
tained no news, was not even dated with time 
and place, but was cheery and full of love from 
beginning to end. When Octavia was satiated 
with it for the time, she resumed her lacework, 
full of happy thoughts, and time flew. The 
Count and Countess, after breakfasting or fast- 
ing in their own rooms, had gone to church, 
together with most of their household. The 
house was still as death. 

Octavia began to be hungry, though her 
healthy young appetite had much decreased ; 
but the Lenten fare was not enough to sustain 
health or satisfy hunger. Agnese presently 
came to tell her that Count Cavour had re- 
turned from church, and desired to see her in 
his own study. She immediately went to 
him. 

The study only looked into the quadrangle, 
and never had the sun on it. Theold crimson 
hangings were faded, and the gilding tar- 
nished. Though the weather was chilly, with 
a bleak Tramontana, the stove was not lighted. 
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There were plenty of pictures of saintly mira- 
cles and martyrdoms, but few books, and those 
few were heavy folios and very dusty; chiefly 
fit for the diet of worms. 

The Count sat bolt upright in a tall chair, 
with his rosary on the table. No other chairs 
were taken from their places next the walls; 
nor did it occur to him to offer one to Octavia. 
She stood before him, anxiously waiting his 
pleasure. 

“ Octavia,” said he, slowly and gravely, 
“you shocked us all very much yesterday by 
your outrage on our holiest feelings, and I 
trust you are sorry. In fact, you can hardly 
be ctherwise.” 

Tears fell from her eyes. 

“T am sorry——” 

“ Stop!” cried he, as suddenly as a pistol 


shot; so suddenly that she started from head | 


to foot. “ Enough said; not another word. 
I am truly glad you have said what you have 
said, otherwise we could not have sat at the 
same table. 
your pretty work, whatever it is.” 

She would involuntarily have spoken even 
then, but he gave her a significant look. Si- 
lently she bent her knee and kissed his hand; 
he gave her shining hair a little pat, and she 
silently retired. 

In her own room she could not help weeping, 
but the remembrance of his kind caress con- 
soled her. 

“He is not an unfeeling man, after all,” 
thought she; “and I really believe he could 


astonishing,” said the Countess, after ex- 
amining them narrowly. “I can quite appre- 
ciate, Octavia, anything you really do well, 
and you are naturally clever, and have been 
well taught,—in womanly works, that is; and 
it is the more pity, therefore, that you ever 





| 


Go my dear, now; go back to| 


meddle with things you cannot possibly under- 
|stand. If you would submit yourself like a 
| little child, to those who now have you under 
their protection, you might be rewarded for 
your trouble about these trifles, which are but 
for a moment, by what would secure your ever- 
lasting safety. I pray for you, I assure you I 
| do, that your stubborn heart may be softened, 
/and your blind eyes opened.” 

| Octavia had grace not to answer a single 
| word. ‘The Countess, after a pause, gave her 
back her work, and said,— 

“You may gonow. Iam glad you humbled 
yourself to the Count; he is very forgiving.” 

Octavia’s heart swelled; but still she main- 
tained her safe silence. 

“Ah, my dear mother; my own mother,” 
thought she, as she withdrew; “what thanks 
I owe you, even for teaching me this little art, 
which so opportunely aids me in obliging my 
mother-in-law! Oh, that I may ever remem- 
| ber your teachings in things more important 
| than this!” 
| A few days passed in sombre monotony; 
| but Don Pancrazio was not present. A strange 
| confessor took his place,—a meagre, saturnine- 
| looking man, with deep, grating voice, whom 
‘they called Don Blasio. He eyed Octavia 


love me if it were not for our unfortunate dif-| from under his thick brows as if she were a 
ferences. Poor man! he has never had the| curiosity. She was not presented to him. 
opportunity of seeing the true light, and is as; He spoke more at table than the Count 
convinced that I am in darkness as I am that | did, but not on enlivening subjects. He en- 
he is; so what wonder that he will not hear a/larged during an entire hour on the miracles 


word?” 

She read her husband’s letter again, and 
was quite calmed. Then she resumed her 
work till summoned to dinner. 

It was nearly a silent meal, like the previous 
one; luckily, with no unkind words at its con- 
clusion. Octavia took courage when she rose 
from the table to say to the Countess,— 

“T have got on nicely with my lacework.”’ 

“ Oh, let me see what you have done,” said 
the Countess, relaxing a little. 

And Octavia, as soon as she had quitted the 
room, ran for her work as fast as she could, 
for the sake of a little brisk exercise, as well 
as to show alacrity in pleasing. 

The Countess was pleased, both at the 
quantity and the quality of the work; for 
Octavia partly invented her sprigs as she 
worked, and her good taste continually ex- 
pressed itself in graceful fancies. 

“ Yes, these are very good; they are even 


| which had recently been wrought by the oil 
into which the Dominican’s lace had been 
| dipped, watching covertly to see how Octavia 
took it. Still she was silent. 

In her own room she said uneasily,— 

“ Agnese, where is Don Pancrazio?” 

“Oh, Signora, such a loss! I wondered 
you did not ask before, and thought you must 
know. He is sent to Rome, and doubtless for 
some great honour,—though it may be quite 
the other way; but we are all so sorry! He 
was such an easy, pleasant confessor! And 
this Don Blasio hauls us over the coals for the 
least thing, and sifts everything out of us. 
But he is a holy man,—very holy. Did you 
not observe that he scarcely ate anything at 
dinner? And they say he will often sustain 
life for days together with a single bean.” 

“Do you cail that holy: ” Octavia was 
beginning, but she checked herself. 

“ Signora ?”’ 
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“Never mind. You gave my letter to 
Piero?” 

“He was on his horse, Signora; but Don 
Pancrazio took it of me and gave it him.” 

Octavia did not doubt it. She was sorry 
Don Pancrazio was gone, for she liked him 
better than any one now in the house. Be- 
sides, he had her Bible,—had he taken it with 
him, she wondered? This was asad grievance. 

“ How I wish,” thought she, “I had im- 
proved my opportunities like many of our 
good Vaudois, and had committed the New 
Testament to memory from beginning to end! 
Ah! I put it off till too late! How many 
chapters can I repeat, I wonder ? ” 

She was trying to ascertain, when a soft tap 
was heard at the door. She said “Come in,” 
and Don Blasio entered. She started, and 
rose. 

“T am acquainting myself,” began he, modu- 
lating his naturally harsh voice into softness, 
“with every member of this family, and must 
not overlook you, daughter, if you will admit 
me.” 

“ Welcome, father,’’ said Octavia. 

“ Since you give me that name, I trust you 
will find me one,” said he, seating himself. 
“ What is this large book you have in hand?” 
glancing at it suspiciously. “ Ha,a good book, 
—a godly book. I am glad your studies are 
so edifying.” 

“Don Pancrazio brought it me,” said Oc- 
tavia; “but I confess I do not much like it.” 

“ Your objections ? ” said Don Blasio. 

“T think——. But is it right to say what 
I think?” said Octavia, checking herself. “I 
am only allowed my own opinions here on 
sufferance.” 

“ And very wisely,” said Don Blasio; “ex- 
cept to a discreet and godly minister. To me, 
the family chaplain, you may speak out.” 

“ Ah, to what good?” said Octavia. “You 
would only hear to disapprove and to combat.” 

“Since you say so yourself, you must be 
conscious I should hear what deserved to be 
disapproved and combatted. When you know 
me better,” pursued he, drily, “you will find 
that I am not accustomed to do either without 
reason.” 

She was silent, not knowing how to an- 
swer him. 

“You have not read far, seemingly,” ob- 
served he, taking up her book-mark, and 
noticing the motto worked on it. “These are 
good words, at any rate, ‘Ora et labora. I 
know others still better, Orare est laborare. 

“Do you think them so?” said Octavia, 
glad of what seemed an opening for harmless 
discussion. “For me,now,I prefer the first.” 


“St. Paul has said, ‘ He that will not work, 
neither shall he eat.’ If we both pray and 
work, God blesses our work.” 

“That depends upon what work it is.” 

* Undoubtedly.” 

“If we pray Him to bless unholy work, we 
must not expect a blessing on that work.” 


tian ask such a blessing ? ” 

“No Catholic, and therefore no good 
Christian would do so, except from pure igno- 
rance, or from evil temptation. The laity are, 
however, subject to both; happy for them, 


never has erred, and a priesthood that is its 
exponent.” 

Octavia was dumb. 

“T see these are strange words to you,” said 
he, rising; “ they doubtless seem harsh, after 
your ears have been tickled by too easy a 
director. They are true, for all that. But I 
will leave them to work. Strong meat is for 
men, but milk is for babes and for women. 
We shall be good friends, I doubt not, in 
time. Read this book; go on reading it to the 
end. Read it thoroughly. Paw vobiscwm.” 

Crossing himself, he withdrew. 


CHAPTER XIX.—A NEW DIRECTOR. 


“Much she thought, 
And much she read; and brooded feelingly 
Upon her own unworthiness,’’—W orpsworTH, 


Next day the Countess, observing Octavia’s 
eyes to look rather red, said, not unkindly,— 


“T fear, my dear, you are applying rather | 
too sedulously to your fine work. I do not | 


wish you to injure your sight.” 

“Oh no, dear madam,” replied Octavia. 
“ My sight is remarkably good.” 

“Nay, but,” said the Countess, “a little 
change of occupation will be a refreshment to 


you. Iam glad to hear from Don Blasio that | 


you and he are on friendly terms with one 


another, and that he has prescribed a course of || 


reading for you. Nothing can be better for you; 
I am sure it will give Attilio much pleasure.” 
Octavia, after a moment’s pause, said,— 
“You ooserved, dear Signora, that my eyes 
were red. Neither fine work nor study have 
to answer for it; in truth, I have been weak 
enough (perhaps you will call it) to cry for 
dear Attilio.” 

“Why should you do that?” said the 
Countess, with an air of surprise. “He is 
quite well.” 

“T hope and trust he is,” said Octavia; “but 
I pine for his return. Will it not be soon?” 
“That will depend on circumstances,” re- 





“ And why?” 


plied the Countess, “on which I cannot enter. 


“ No, certainly; but would any good Chris- | 


then, to have a church that cannot err, that | 
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Of course I miss him as well as you. But we 
are not placed in this world merely for amuse- 
ment, or for the gratification of our feelings. 
Attilio would doubtless like to return, but he 
is well assured he cannot do so at present. 
Do you show a sense of duty also; nothing 
will so enable you to endure his absence and 
feel the time pass quickly as application to 
study.” 

“TI know very well that study does make 
the time pass quickly, when it is interesting,” 
said Octavia; “but unfortunately I have none 
such at command.” 

“ How can you say so, when you have that 
valuable book lent you by Don Pancrazio to 
read ? ” 

“Dear Signora! did you ever look into it ? 
You can have no notion, otherwise, how dull 
it is, and how full of puerilities ! ” 

The Countess looked scandalized. “That is 
not at all likely to be the real character of the 
work, which has been written by a very great 
scholar, and is generally admired. To think 
it so must rather be owing to your not having 
grasp of mind enough to understand it.” 

“T do not find it difficult to understand, but 
to believe,” said Octavia. 

“Ah!” said the Countess, crossing herself, 
“it is not unlikely that you find it so. The 
| unbelief of the natural heart is immense, and 
must be overcome with prayer and penance. 
Prayer and penance alone will change it.” 

“ Certainly the apostles complained of some 
of our Lord’s own words,” said Octavia; 
“*this is a hard saying—Who can bear it?’ 
But that was because the sayings were too 
deep for such minds as they then had. But 
the things in Don Pancrazio’s book I am un- 
able to believe, not because they are too deep, 
but because (excuse me) they are too childish.” 

“T cannot excuse such a remark as that,” 
said the Countess, severely ; “say no more, if 
you are unable to appreciate it, the fault is 
not in the book, but in you.” 

Then she arose and walked away, fanning 
herself with her large fan, though the day was 
not sultry; and turning round at the door, she 
said, “If you wish to please me, you will 
devote this afternoon, not to your lacework, 
|| but to reading attentively a chapter of that 
|| book, so as to be able to bear an examina- 
| tion on it. Then I shall know that you have 
at least tried to comprehend it.” 

Nothing could be more irksome and nauseous 
to Octavia; nevertheless her spirit of concilia- 
tion was such that she undertook it without a 
murmur. First she looked to see how long 
the chapter was; then she mentally prayed 
that if any good were in the pages before her, 

she might have grace to perceive it. Then 





she began with resolution, and soon her mind 
became so absorbed in wonder that such argu- 
ments could be adduced by any well-informed 
man, or be accepted by any sensible reader, 
that she was unconscious how time passed in 
her desire to possess herself of the scope of the 
entire chapter, and to review in her own mind 
the arguments calculated to refute it. 

With a slight frown on her fair young brow, 
she was immersed in her task, when a tap was 
given at the door, which had to be repeated 
ere she said “Come in.” It was Don Blasio, 
who scrutinized her countenance as he ap- 
proached. 

“T interrupt you, perhaps,” said he. 

“T have seldom been more glad to be inter- 
rupted,” said Octavia. “ My head aches.” And 
she put her hand to her head. 

“Too much hard study is not good for those 
who are unaccustomed to it,” he observed. 

“Oh, I have been used to much study, 
though not of this kind. I have also been 
used, however, to much exercise in the open 
air, and the want of it often gives me head- 
ache.” 

“High-born ladies in large capitals are de- 
barred from the open-air exercises which 
country life affords,” said Don Blasio. “But 
habit soon reconciles to it.” 

“T fear it will never reconcile me.” 

“Oh yes, if you give your mind to other 
things. The soul will then be victorious over 
the body.” 

“T wish mine were so!” 

“TJ wish it too, daughter. It will be so in 
time, if you take the proper means. The 
Countess has informed me with sorrow of the 
reason she cannot take you about with her. 
It is that you mock at our holiest symbols; 
neither crossing yourself, nor kneeling, nor 
showing any reverence to the host, the cross, 
or to the relics of saints.” 

“Tf some Christians are termed saints,” 
said Octavia, “it is because they worshipped 
God and abased themselves. In like manner 
we should worship God, not them. As for the 
cross, Christ commands us to bear it, not to 
worship it, any more than to worship a crown 
of thorns. If we are to adore the cross be- 
cause our Lord was fastened to it, we might 
as well worship the nails by which He was 
fastened, and the rods by which He was 
beaten.” 

Don Blasio crossed himself several times, 
and seemed to refrain with difficulty from in- 
terrupting her. 

“Again, as to the host,” pursued Octavia, 
“we differ, you know, as to its very substance. 
You hold that the sacramental elements be- 
come, by the word of the priest, verily and 
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indeed the person of the Saviour himself. We 
recognise them as the symbols of that body 
and blood which were not yet broken when 
Christ instituted this holy ordinance. If we 
take His words literally, we may as well do so 
when He says, ‘I am the vine’—‘I am the 
door.’”’ 

“ My blood congeals at your profanity,” said 
Don Blasio, after a pause. “ Never before have 
I had the trial—and indeed it is a great one— 
of entering into controversy with one of your 
unhappy community. Were you aware of the 
depth of sin there is in the words you have 
spoken ignorantly, the ground could hardly 
fail to open and swallow you up. That you 
are left unscathed I attribute to your profound 
ignorance.” 

“T am not ignorant,” said Octavia, firmly ; 
“for I have been early trained to give a reason 
for the faith that is in me; but I have perhaps 
been wrong in opening my lips, since it was a 
mutual compact between my husband and me 
that if my faith were respected, I should 


“Faith! but you have none! There’s the 
misfortune,” said Don Blasio. “ Professing 
yourself wise, you are absolutely ignorant; 
asserting your faith, you have only displayed 
your unbelief. It is monstrous that the piety 
of this family, so long eminent for its lustre, 
should be sullied by the contamination of such 
infidelity as you have openly professed.” 

“Sir, Sir—” pleaded Octavia, 

“You do well,” interrupted he, angrily, “ not 
to call me father, for it would only be a 
mockery. Were I to follow the dictates of a 
just indignation, I should never again open 
my lips to you; but I pity your youth, your 
unfortunate bringing up, your ignorance of 
the true light, your hereditary infirmities— ” 

“ My hereditary claims are as good as Count 
Cavour’s,” said Octavia. 

“Fie! fie! you are the daughter of a banished 
heretic and a runaway nun.” 

“My mother never was a nun,” said Octavia, 


quickly. “She fled because they wanted her 
to be one. Oh, Signor!—’” and she burst 
into tears. 


“When you can command yourself I will 
expostulate with you again,” said Don Blasio, 
moving towards the door. Meanwhile, I re- 
commend to you severe self-chastening. Pains 
of the body may atone for the sins of the soul.” 

“That can I never believe,” said Octavia 
through her tears. “The Saviour is the only 
atonement.” 

“What! did He never say, ‘let him take 
up his cross and follow me?’ What cross, 
but that of self-mortification? I have you 


no good in it? But your eyes are blind that 
you cannot see, and your ears are deaf that 
you cannot hear. I am in no awe of your 
hereditary dignities. Illustrious birth has no 
value to me. Churchmen have trampled on 
kings, even kings! I bear a message to your 
soul; and if you receive it not, yours be the 
guilt, and yours be the woe. Your community 
is a peqple inflated with pride, therefore the 
truth is presented to them in vain. They 
are disaffected, and give the Duke more 
trouble than any people in his dominions. 
They fly to arms at the least word, though 
they have been defeated again and again. 
Therefore is it that their crops fail, that their 
houses are destroyed by flood and by fire, that 
their children are born deformed and mon- 
strous—” 


Octavia. 
as the day—” 


vehemence. “I have seen it in print, and it 
cannot be gainsaid. If Count Cavour were 
but—” 

“ Would Count Cavour sanction your saying 
such things?” said Octavia, whose heart beat 
wildly. “I think not, for he is never harsh 
himself. Oh sir, forbear !—” 


said Don Blasio, rather alarmed at her white 
face, and seeming to feel he might have gone 
too far. 
speak the truth unflinchingly. Be ruled by 
me, and the Countess need not hear what has 
passed. Indeed, you had better not say any- 
thing about it, for you must be aware it would 
tell against you.” 

“Whom have I to tell?” said Octavia, 
piteously. “I have no friend in Turin to con- 
fide in now my husband is away.” 

“If you desire his speedy return, you should 


brought up.” 
“Do you imply,” said Octavia, starting, 
“that his return depends on my doing that ?” 
“T think it has much to do with it.” 
She gave a prolonged, most pitiful groan, 
and hid her face in her hands. 


a movement, and cried hysterically,— 


nor when he wrote.” 

Don Blasio, for a wonder, had not a word to 
say, and after an awkward pause withdrew. 
At. the same instant, Agnese, who had heard 
her mistress’s voice, entered by another door, 





there. Why did He fast himself if there were 


looking scared. 








be more diligent in conforming yourself to | 
him—to the true faith in which he has been | 


Don Blasio | 
was about to go on, when she repelled him by | 


“No more, no more—I cannot bear it—I | 
am sure he did not know it when we parted, | 





“Oh, how can you say so?” exclaimed | 
“The Vaudois children are beautiful | 


“T say true,” returned he, with overbearing | 


“Do you, then, show some sign of grace,” | 


“My province in this house is to | 
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Octavia was very ill after this. The Coun- 
tess was frightened; she did not precisely 
know what had passed, and on questioning 
her was told that Don Blasio had spoken 
cruel words, but had desired her not to say 
anything about it. This silenced the Coun- 
tess, who had a general idea that her confessor 
must certainly have spoken in the family 
interest, and was rather thankful to him for 
relieving her of an ungracious office. She was 
really alarmed about Octavia, whose beauty, 
sweetness, and unprotected state appealed to 
her at this moment more strongly than they 
had hitherto done. She wished her to be con- 
verted and healed—conVerted, if it could not 
be sooner, a little time hence, and restored to 
health at once. So she sent for her physician, 











Dr. Murano. 

The doctor found Octavia in high fever, and 
prescribed what was the Italian remedy then, 
and is the Italian remedy now, in spite of fre- 
quent disastrous results,—copious bleeding. 
The healthy young girl's vitality was literally 
bled out of her, never to regain its former 
strength. Pale, languid, and lovely, she lay at | 
the very portals of the unseen world, and| 
seemed to behold its brightness gleaming | 
through the curtains. She seemed now scarcely | 
to care for life, since there was no hope of| 
seeing Attilio or her parents. She lay quite 
passive; and thus there was no impatience, 
no irritability, to hinder what chance of partial 
recovery there was; and Dr. Murano thought 
it a beautiful case, and was proud and pleased 
with himself for treating it so ably. He took 
care she should have every restorative that 
was good for her, in the opinion of the time; 
and he spoke kindly to her, even affectionately, 
and this was her best medicine. The Countess 
took her tone from him; that is to say, as 


CHAPTER XX.—THE FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


“The bodily frame wasted from day to day ; 
Meanwhile, relinquishing all other cares, 
Her mind she striétly tutored to find peace, 
And pleasure in endurance.” — Worpswortu. 


Wuen Octavia was able to sit up in bed a 
little, she begged Agnese to bring her her 
Psalter. Agnese hunted diligently in every 
likely and unlikely place, but could not find it. 
Octavia was vexed and troubled; it seemed as 
if her comforts and supports were being taken 
away from her one after another. 

“You must search again, Agnese,” said she. 
“Tt may be that you have overlooked it. Give 
me my lace sprigs; they are almost finished.” 

When she tried to work, however, her head 
swam, her arms fell powerless. She shed a 
few quiet tears. 

Just then Dr. Murano entered her room, 
and saw how it was with her. 

“You are too weak for work yet,’ said he, 
kindly; “ wait till you are better.” 

“TI shall never be better, I think,” said 
Octavia, the tears still trickling down, “ unless 
I see my husband.” 

“Do you think that will make you well? ” 

“Yes, I think it would.” 

“ Well, we must see about it.—Agnese, give 
your lady some wine.” 

He remained talking soothingly to her as 
long as he thought she could bear it, and as he 
left her, bade her try to sleep. 

“T do not feel as if I can.” 

“Try, however. Let your maid read to you.” 

He went to the Countess, and said, “ My 
patient is not well to-day. In fact, if we are 
not very careful, I am afraid she will slip from us. 
A visit from her husband might do her good.” 

“Has she been telling you so?” said the 











long as there was supposed to be imminent 
danger. 
looked concerned. Don Blasio plumed himself 
on having spoken faithfully. 

“You will see now,” said he to the Count, 
“that after this illness, her mind, like arid 
ground softened by heavy rains, will receive 
the good seed, and bring forth fruit.” 

“ Heaven grant it,” said the Count. “That 
will be better than having the marriage an- 
nulled, which we might not be able to achieve 
after all; and I do not want to see Attilio 
unhappy.” 

“Don Pancrazio must have been very weak.” 

“Oh, he has petted the boy all his life; and 
as for converting Octavia, she was much nearer 
converting him.” 

“She will not have much chance with me,” 
said Don Blasio. 


Countess, testily. “She has but that one idea. 


The Count walked about softly, and} I am tired of her harping on it.” 


“ Might it not be well to remove the cause 


of her doing so by summoning him home— | 


supposing it is possible P ” 

“ But it is not so,” said the Countess; “or 
at least it would be so very unsafe and unde- 
sirable that I may as well call it impossible. 
Your province, doctor, is to care for the body, 
and very ably you treat it; but I, a mother, must 
be excused for caring most for my son’s soul.” 

“ How would that be endangered ? ” 

* Ah, it is impossible to explain it all to you; 
it is a grief to his father and me. We try to 
avoid its being bruited abroad.” 

“But a physician is as safe as the grave, 
else he would be a public pest. The saying is, 
that a man should have no secrets from his 
confessor or his physician.” 

“True; but—this has been a most unfor- 
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tunate attachment of my son’s. You know 
how fond we have always been of him. It 
may be we indulged him too much, allowed 
him too early to become his own master; but 
we were so afraid of drawing the rein too tight.” 

“ Quite right.” 

“ And he had rather a roving turn, and was 
fond of wandering hither and thither in out-of- 
the-way places for days and days, without 
letting us know where he was. He said home 
was so dull.” 

“Very natural.” 

“ Scarcely that, I think,” said the Countess, 
rather hurt. “And so his father thought he 
had better serve a campaign, but there was 
not much going on, and plenty of idling; and 
it came to pass that he heard some Piedmontese 
officers say Count Solara was as brave a man 
as ever lived, and had a daughter beautiful as 
an angel. We knew nothing of this at the 
time ; and could only be uneasy at one of his 
unaccountable absences, but the fact was, he 
had gone to the valleys in quest of her.” 

“ Quite like a young man,” said Dr. Murano, 
with interest. 

“Like a wilful, wayward young man, I 
think,” said the Countess, “and a very un- 
principled thing to do; for this girl, mark 
you, had been brought up in the pernicious 
heresy that has taken root among those per- 
verted people.” 

“Poor soul, that was her misfortune rather 
than fault.” 

“Call it what you will; but my son should 
not have looked at her, much less thought of 
marrying her. Meanwhile he became of age, 
and master of the property he inherited from 
his uncle. He talked of wanting to go and 
look at it. We thought no harm, you know; 
we never suspected! And so he went to 
Silvanella and remained there all the winter, 
with no better companion that we knew of 
than his gun. But, my dear doctor, it came 
out at last; he had married this young crea- 
ture.” 

“Ah!” and Dr. Murano looked very grave, 
and rubbed his hands slowly as if embarrassed 
by a difficulty, though he was aware of much of 
this already. 

“So he was found out!” said he. 

“He told us himself,” said the Countess. 
“ Attilio is very ingenuous sometimes, but 
chiefly when he is hampered about something. 
So my husband took that view of it, and wrote 
like a prudent yet kind father; and advised 
him to return to us, where he was sure of an 
affectionate welcome, and send the young lady 
home to her own family. Nothing could be 
kinder or wiser. But Attilio fired up at this, 
and wrote a letter that was hardly filial, saying 





the marriage was quite legal, and must not be 
spoken lightly of.” 

“Ha!” 

“This troubled us a good deal, and we de- 
bated much what to do, for to introduce a 
heretic into the family was clearly beyond a 
son’s right to do, be he the dearest son in the 
world. So we asked Don Pancrazio, of whose 
judgment we had a good opinion, and Don 
Pancrazio said that the first thing to ascertain 
was, whether a legal marriage had really been 
celebrated, and if it had been, to make the 
best of it.” 

“ Excellent!” 

“Not at all,” said the Countess, “unless 
Octavia submitted herself to good guidance, 
and shortly was admitted into our church. But 
this Don Pancrazio felt quite assured of.” 

‘** Of course,” said Dr. Murano. 

“He reckoned too much, however, on his 
own powers of argument, and too little on 
Octavia’s obstinacy ; for instead of his making 
the least impression on her, there is great 
reason to think that, had he continued here 
much longer, she would have perverted him.’’ 

“Oh, surely so sensible a man——” 

“His sense would not have saved him,” 
interposed the Countess, warmly; “for she 
has a way with her that All these people 
have such a way of making wrong appear right, 
that it is most dangerous to have anything to 
do with them. When we saw that, you know, 
our course was clear. Of course we did not 
choose our son’s soul to be endangered; he 
would not have wished it himself. So we 
sent him away for a time, on a false pretext 
of course. He did not know the pains his 
father had to get him summoned away ‘on 
alleged business of the Duke’s, nor the pains 
he has had to get the mission prolonged. He 
thought he was going only for a few days, so 
the parting had nothing at all uncomfortable 
in it; and he is never very fond of Lent, and 
Octavia’s health was not very good, and she 
has many quiet ways of amusing herself, for 
she really is clever. So the first important 
step was taken, and then Don Pancrazio had a 
fair field for his abilities, and was quite certain 
the conversion would be effected by Easter. 
Had it been so, all would have gone well ; 





Attilio would have been recalled to partake of 


the family happiness, the marriage would have 
been publicly recognised, and I should have 
presented Octavia at court——” 

“Publicly recognised?” repeated Dr. Mu- 
rano, slowly. “But surely you recognise it 
now ?” 

“Oh, pardon me,” said the Countess, quickly. 
“It is a very bad business. If Octavia had 
behaved with common compliance and self- 
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respect, we should have let things go smoothly 
and made no inquiries. But directly Attilio 
was gone, the only restraint she had was re- 
moved; she became quite reckless, took the 
word .out of Don Pancrazio’s mouth, flung 
texts at his head, lent him her Bible to read, 
and said such things before all the servants 
that positively we shuddered !” 

“You amaze me,” said Dr. Murano. 
could never have believed pe 

“To give you an instance. When Fra 
Scampone was exhibiting that beautiful little 
relic of his—the miraculous lace,—and the 


“eT 





its not burning, some of them even melting 


straight up to the good friar, stared fixedly at 
the relic, and pronounced in a loud voice, 
‘That’s iron wire!’ Only imagine!” 

“Tt is difficult to imagine indeed,” said Dr. 
Murano, starting up and preparing to leave. 

“ Oh, I could give you other instances. She 
never crosses herself, never uses holy water, 
never repeats the rosary, never adores the 
Host, never prays to the saints, never——” 

“Sad, sad,” said he, hastily putting on his 
gloves. “Ah, what troubles there are in 
families! I fear I must not linger. Signora 
Contessa, I remove from you the incommodity 
of my presence.” 

And with old-fashioned politeness he bowed 
and she curtseyed nearly down to the ground. 

After this outburst the Countess, still chafed 
by the sense of family wrongs, and not quite 
satisfied that Dr. Murano thought enough of 
them, repaired to Octavia’s room, and found 
her, with wan and wasted hands, endeavouring 
to finish her work. 

“Octavia, I do wish you would remember 
the doctor’s orders,” said she, peevishiy. 

“Dear madam, I have finished!” cried 
Octavia, looking towards her with the expec- 
tation as well as hope of earning a smile of 
approval. 

“Tam not nearly as much pleased at your 
having done so,” said the Countess, coldly, “as 


I should have been with your giving proof of 


affection in things infinitely more important. 
The work is beautiful, I admit that,” examining 
it critically, “but what is it, after all, com- 
pared with the things that pertain to eternal 
life ? ”’ 

“ Most true,” said Octavia, checked, and the 
momentary brightness of her look fading away. 
“ Only I hoped to give you a little pleasure.” 

“Ah, my dear, you little know what really 
would give me pleasure,” said the Countess, 
shaking her head, “or at any rate, you will not 
do it.” 


Octavia, sorrowfully, “but how can I? I can- 
not give up my convictions any more than you 
can yours.” 
“That being the case, how is it possible for 
two persons with opinions so opposite to go on 
harmoniously in the same house together? I 
say two, but in fact, every person in this house 
is ranged on one side, and only you on the 
other. And my side is the side of truth, and 
ought to prevail. Is it reason that a young, 
uninstructed woman should set herself up 
against a whole household P ” 
“T have not wished to set myself up.” 
“You have done it, however; and how can 
you suppose we consider you a safe, confi- 
dential companion of our only son? He is 
very dear to us, whatever you may think; his 
soul is especially dear to us, and we cannot 
imperil its safety.” 
“ Attilio chose me for himself.” 
* And what a dangerous choice! what an 
unfortunate, what an unthinking one! Young 
men will be thoughtless and led away by their 
eyes. You are beautiful, Octavia, nobody de- 
nies that; you doubtless know it very well 
yourself—of a certain style of beauty. You 
have likewise had a very fair country educa- 
tion, as far as your mother has given it you— 
your mother who had her own teaching from 
the good nuns. The rest of your education 
has been fitter for a boy. Still, if we were all 
of one mind, we could go on very happily to- 
gether; only think, my dear, how nice it would 
be! Ihada dream last night, and it was so 
beautiful that when I woke I could have cried 
to dream it again. I thought you had con- 
formed; that the archbishop was about to re- 
ceive you into the bosom of the church; that 
you were beautifully dressed in satin, lace, and 
spangles, with a long silver gauze veil; that a 
large circle of the best born people of Turin 
were assembled, all smiling, congratulating, 
and calling me a happy mother; that Attilio 
was leading you, all smiles——” 

“Ah, dear signora, forbear,” cried Octavia, 
piteously. 

“ And all this may happen,” continued the 
Countess, bending over her and kissing her, 
“if you will but be good; if you will but sup- 
pose that wise, learned men like Don Blasio and 
many others, are wiser than yourself; if you 
will but——Hark! the bell rings for church. 
I go, but think over what I have said; other- 
wise I must—indeed I must scold you.” 

Octavia remained alone, and in a kind of 
blank despair. She could not form her thoughts 
into words; she felt as if crushed by the dead 
weight of the peine forte et dure, stifling groan- 
ings that could not be uttered. Should she 
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“I think I know what you mean,” said 


never see Attilio more? Should she be so 
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false and feeble as to buy his presence at the 
price of her faith ? 

Agnese came in looking full of some import- 
ant news. She said, “A lady wishes to see 
you, signora—that is, not quite a lady, per- 
haps—a sort of country lady.” 

“A country lady to see me ?”’ cried Octavia, 
rousing to sudden life. “Oh, it must be my 
loved mother! Admit her instantly, Agnese.” 

Her maid hastened away, and returned with 
—Maddalena. The revulsion of Octavia’s feel- 
ings was almost too much for her to bear. 
She tried to smile, but her features worked— 
she was obliged to turn away her head. 


CHAPTER XXI.—A WELCOME VISITOR. 


“ Wish not, dear friends, my pain away ; 

Wish me a calm and thankful heart.” —Kerste. 
Mappatena’s appearance fully justified Agnese’s 
description of “a country lady—perhaps not 
She wore a very good black 
silk skirt, velvet bodice laced with ribbons, 


| full chemise of the whitest lawn, gathered 
round the throat, gold rosary and earrings, 
| and a black lace veil. Her healthy, intelligent, 





good-humoured face looked full of concern. 

“Dear signora Contessina, do I find you 
thus?” said she, hastening to Octavia’s bed- 
side, and imprinting kisses on her pallid hand. 
Ah! mi._stringe il cuore!” 

“Dear Maddalena, kiss my face, not my 
hand,” said Octavia, turning to her with un- 
utterable gratitude for her love and pity. 
Putting her arms round the neck of her 
humble friend, she wept on her bosom. 

Maddalena could at first do nothing but 
caress her, and repeat endearing expressions. 
Nothing? but these were much to the forlorn 
heart that wanted sympathy. 

“Tf I had known you were ill,” said Mad- 
dalena, presently, “I would have come long 
ago—yes, that I would! nothing on earth 
should have prevented me! But we hear 
nothing at Silvanella. But I thought, and 
thought, and I had had dreams, and at last I 
said to Girolamo, ‘Whatever you may say, go 
I must, and see how all is going at Turin.’ 
And so he said, ‘ Ebbene, if you must you will.” 

And she fondled Octavia as if she had been 
an infant. . 

“ Maddalena, I am dying,” said Octavia. 

“Dying! Ah no! you will not, must not 
die! We shall break our hearts if you do.” 

“ Maddalena, my heart is broken.” 

“Oh no, no, no! The young feel things 
deeply—sorrow cuts them like a knife,—but 
it must not be so with you. I will weary 
heaven with my prayers. Not the saints, in 
whom you do not believe, but the dear Saviour 


in whom we both believe, and who loves me 
still, though I have transgressed so sadly. 
Cheer up, dearest Contessina, I will pray for 
you night and day.” 

“Maddalena, pray not for my life,” said 
Octavia, sitting up in bed, and speaking 
slowly and with solemnity, “pray Him rather 
to remove me from this life while I can yet 
be true to Him, and before the light that is 
still in me is quenched in darkness.” 

Maddalena gazed fixedly on her for an in- 
stant, then buried her face in the bedclothes 
and sobbed aloud. 

“Ah!” said she, looking up through her 
tears, “what will Count Attilio say to this?” 

A spasm convulsed Octavia with momen- 
tary pain. “Maddalena,” said she, almost 
inaudibly, “I shall never see him again. They 
have sent him away from me till I abjure my 
faith. He does not write to me, and perhaps 
does not receive my letters,” 

“ But what!’’ cried Maddalena, starting to 
her feet. 


quisition! He ought to be here to comfort 
and protect you,” 

“Ah no, he will not. He knows not 

“ But he shall know,’’ cried Maddalena, im- 
petuously. “I vow he shall know it. Giro- 
lamo may say what he will, but I will not 
rest till Count Attilio knows you are ill and 
pining for him. Will not that make you better, 
dearest lady ? ” 

A wan smile brightened Octavia’s face for a 
moment, but died away. 

“He might only come to upbraid, and I 
could not bear that.” 

“Upbraid, indeed! 
cause for that.” 

“They call me heretic—I am in their way 
—I am an offence to their eyes. It is best I 
should die off quietly and remove the offence.” 

Tears burst from her eyes. 

“They think of annulling the marriage, 
Maddalena, unless I recant. I believe they 
have sent to Rome about it. Ever since 
Attilio was sent away they have only called me 
Donna Octavia—never la Signora Contessina.” 

“T could not have conceived such wicked- 
ness,” ejaculated Maddalena. 

“Tf my poor father should ever know—, or 
my dear, dear mother——” 

Here Agnese, who had been intently watch- 
ing at a distant window, came hastily forward, 


” 





It is you who have 


“The Countess is returning from church— 
pray, pray go away now, or we shall all suffer 
for it.” 

Maddalena gave a quick intelligent look, 








pressed Octavia to her heart in a vehement 


“ Are you a prisoner in his father’s | 
house? As well be in the prisons of the In- | 


and touching Maddalena’s arm, said, eagerly,— | 
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embrace, and without a word spoken vanished 
with Agnese through a side door, leaving 
Octavia in a greater tumult of feeling than she 
had experienced for a long time; but yet it 
was not all bitter. 

After this she seemed to rally a little, so 
that Dr. Murano told the Countess he believed 
she would recover; the Countess therefore had 
no compunction in resorting to a little more 
external pressure. But Octavia was beyond 
its influence. The symptoms of improvement 
again disappeared, but she was very composed, 
very grave, very silent ; already living, it would 
seem, in another world. 

“And it is so shocking, you know,” said 
the Countess to one of her confidantes. She 
had many, to one and another of whom she 
told, bit by bit, everything; while laying great 
stress on all family affairs being kept pro- 
foundly secret, and actually persuaded she was 
a good secret-keeper herself. 

“Tt is so shocking, you know, to see her 
ebbing away without the least desire for any 
spiritual help—no crucifix, no holy water, no 
rosary, no desire for extreme unction—abso- 
lute repugnance to the very name of priest. 
And still more shocking, you know, for her to 
die in our house an absolute heretic,—impos- 
sible to bury in consecrated ground.” 

While this conference was going on, with 
closed doors, in the boudoir, a very different 
scene was passing in Octavia’s dying room. 

There was a strong smell of vinegar and_| 
burnt feathers, for Agnese had been resorting | 
to the old-established methods of recovery ; | 
and Octavia lay in a dead faint in the arms of | 
her husband, who was shedding warm tears 
over her. 

Maddalena had been faithful to her word, 
and never rested till the news of Octavia’s 
illness reached Cavour. Without a moment’s 
thought or care for consequences, he threw 
himself on his horse, and never paused on his 
journey till he reached his father’s house. His 
sudden entrance had occasioned Octavia’s swoon. 

A faint smile betokened returning conscious- 
ness, and then she opened her languid eyes on 
him, and said,— 

“These tears are so sweet; they show my 
husband loves me.” 

“ Beyond all created things, Octavia,” kiss- 
ing her repeatedly. 

“ Now I die happy.” 

“Die! no, you must not, my love.” 

“Ah yes, I must—lI cannot live now. The 
ablest physicians could not save me. But it 
is expedient for you, Cavour, that I should 
pass away; and to me it will be infinite happi- 
ness. Perhaps they will let me be buried | 
among mine own people—or at Silvanella— 











you know they will not suffer me to lie in 
their consecrated ground.” 

“Oh, my love, how you harrow me!” 

“There is nothing really painful in it, 
dearest-—no real significance. The Lord will 
accept me all the same. 
His dear Son.” 

He stooped to kiss her again as his mother 
entered the room. She cried in a voice of 
stern displeasure,— 

“ Attilio! how came you here ?”’ 

“To see my dead wife,” replied he, bitterly. 
“ Your work is done now. All is over.” 


I die in the faith of | 





Agnese wept. The Countess, after an em- 
barrassed pause, left the room. 

Cavour gave himself up to grief. It had 
not much self-reproach in it, for he had not 
heard of Octavia’s illness, had received none 
of her letters, was unaware that she had re- 
ceived only one of his, and he had never been 
unkind to her. 


‘* Passa la bella donna, e par che dorma.” 


He thought only of her beauty and her 
goodness, and felt the remembrance of them 
would endure in his heart for ever. Perhaps 
he did not know his own heart, nor how soon 
the wound would close, nor the compensations 
for his loss that would eventually be found. 

He easily carried his point of following her 
to an obscure grave at Silvanella, for his | 
mother was only too glad to have the fair | 
remains moved from the house without any 
embarrassing circumstances. That very night 
Octavia was placed in her coffin—they do 
these things quickly in Italy,—and the coffin 
was placed in a hearse, and started at mid- 
night, followed only by Cavour, in his black 
cloak on horseback, and by Piero. By day- 
break they were near Silvanella. Piero then 
rode forward to give the necessary directions ; 
and when the mournful equipage and its soli- 
tary guard arrived, Girolamo and Maddalena | 
awaited it in tears. 

The grave was dug beneath her favourite 
tree. Cavour passed the interval in deep 
dejection : every object around him reminded 
him of their short but perfect happiness. Ah, 
why could they not always have led together | 
that happy sylvan life? Why, but that | 
man that is born of a woman never continueth 
in one stay P 

The idyl was ended. After a burst of grief 
that shook his frame as he saw them fill in | 
the grave, he gave his servants a few brief but | 
strict directions, then he mounted his horse 
and returned into the world. 

When the news reached the valleys there was 
grief in La Torre. 
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Hotel du Leon @Or, | arrangements with the maire, as to food and 
Rambouillet, 24th September. | tobacco for the men, and forage for the horses, 
|began their requisitions. As yet they have 
Last Wednesday night, the 21st, René re- shown great moderation, taking nothing what- 
turned from Le Mans, the same day that the ever from private individuals, and paying the 
Prussian Lancers had paid their flying visit to ‘price asked for all they buy in the shops. One 
Rambouillet. During his late dinner we gave | man, however, failed in this respect, and made 
him an account of the peaceable manner in | off with a packet of cigars. A complaint was im- 
which a few soldiers had taken possession of| mediately lodged against him at the Prussian 
the town, and he fully shared our indignation | quarters by the defrauded tobacconist, and the 
at the cowardly conduct of the inhabitants. | soldier was forced to refund what remained of 
Of course so small a place as Rambouillet | the stolen goods, and then punished by being 
could not be expected to make any serious|tied to a post in front of the mairie, where 
defence, even were it true, as reported, that a|every one had the satisfaction of seeing and 
considerable body of Francs-tireurs were con-|abusing him, a privilege highly relished by 
cealed in the neighbouring woods ; still it was|the surrounding crowd. Had the Rambouillais 
hardly necessary for the people to receive their | shown themselves more worthy of compassion, 
conquerors with open arms and public demon-|I should really have been sorry for them, as I 
strations of friendship, so much at variance |saw the Prussians walking about the town as 
with the sentiments they had expressed two/though it were their own, and clanking up and 
days before. Certainly war and bloodshed are | down the street as composedly as though they 
not calculated to draw forth the best qualities | had lived there all their lives. 
of human nature, but here they have as yet| While looking out of the windows yester- 
seen nothing of either. day morning, we observed a pompous-looking 
As there seems now no possibility of René| individual pass several times before the hotel, 
being able to rejoin the Garde Nationale in| seeming on each occasion to look fixedly at 
Paris, he had thought of going to Le Mans,| Mary and at me. He had a tricoloured silk 
where we have acquaintances, so as not to be|sash round his waist, so I supposed him to 
quite alone if he left us; but he gave us such|be some French official, and vaguely wondered 
a deplorable account of the condition of the | what interest our appearance could have for 
town, that we all agreed a residence there was;him. We soon forgot this little incident in 
impracticable. In the first place, it was full|more interesting matters, our attention being 
to overflowing, every appartement being taken, | attracted by a string of carts which were 
and even rooms in an hotel or a maison garnie| passing along, escorted by a party of cui- 
being difficult to find and extremely dear.|rassiers. They were going to the Magazin de 
The provisions also were greatly augmented | fowrrages, to be filled with corn and hay, and 
in price, and dirt and disorder reigning every-|forwarded to Versailles, from whence they 
where. There were about 15,000 troops at|were to be returned to their respective owners. 
the different casernes, all singing, drinking and | Next came a cart with bread, and a poor un- 
idling away their time at the cafés, not know- | fortunate French peasant ruefully drawing it ; 
ing what to make of the contradictory orders | then a fat, comfortable-looking cow, which we 
they receive. Several detachments had been | would have regarded with more interest had 
ordered to Tours, where they had no sooner | we known the important réle reserved for her 
arrived than a counter order sent them back/in the day’s proceedings. 
again to Le Mans. There seems asad want of} About four o’clock in the afternoon, seeing 
aclear energetic intelligence to direct all these | nothing of the Prussians, who had retired 
various movements. A general discomfort | into their own quarters, we went out in the 
seems to pervade the town, so, after some|carriage and enjoyed a cool delicious drive in 
hesitation, we have decided to remain here at|the woods, where the game seemed more 
all events for a time. Were it not the im-| plentiful than ever. I was thankful that René 
possibility of either sending or receiving letters, | had not his gun with him, for I cannot bear 
we should not be so very miserable after all. | to see these happy creatures brought down 
Next morning arrived a detachment of about | for mere sport. We, however, indulged our 
300 cuirassiers, who, after making their usual! little terrier Stuama with a good chase after 
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the. rabbits, and then turned homewards 
through a quiet little village on to a pretty 
high road, bordered with a double row of fruit- 
laden apple trees. Beside one of them, of a 
most tempting aspect, we stopped the carriage, 
and were in the act of tasting the rosy little 
apples, when we saw several men running 
towards us from the direction of the town. 
The coachman, who had been choosing our 
apples, was a little in advance, and they rushed 
up to him, gesticulating and talking all six 
at once. 

We caught the words Prussiens and Sawvez- 
vous, So René called to ask what had happened. 
The men immediately surrounded us, recount- 
ing in a confused way that there had been a 
quarrel about a cow; another said that it was 
a horse, and that the soldiers were killing the 
people. 

“ But all was perfectly quiet when we left 
the town two hours ago,” said René. 

“Like enough,” they answered, “but it is 
all in an uproar now; ifyou go on, you will be 
massacred.” 

Just then arrived three or four more men. 
“Going to Rambouillet?” they cried out. 
“You had better not; il ne fait pas bon d’y 
aller a present.” 

“Pray tell us,” I said, “exactly what has 
happened.” 

“ And speak one at a time,” added René. 

But that was asking an impossibility. Some- 
times one spoke, sometimes two, and oftener 
they all joined in together, making a perfect 
Babel. All that we could make out was, that 
there had keen a quarrel between the towns- 
people and the Prussians, that the soldiers 
were all drunk, and were beating the women 
who interfered with their sabres, and they 
wound up by declaring that at least one man 
had been killed before their eyes. 

“ Did any one here actually see him killed?” 
asked Rene. 

“T did,” shouted two of the crowd. 

René laid his hand on the shoulder of the 
one nearest us. “Tell me,” he said, “what 
you saw yourself.” 

He repeated the same story, but when he 
came to where the man was killed he hesitated 
a little. 

“Are you sure,” he asked, “that he is 
really dead ? ” 

“Well,” said the man, “I saw with my own 
eyes the sabres raised over his head, and I 
saw him disappear; I suppose he must have 
been killed.” 

We hoped from this that, as usual in such 
cases, the danger had been exaggerated, still 
there seemed enough foundation to cause us 
no little uneasiness. 


“Do not go on to Rambouillet,” repeated 
the men as they went away, “ or you will cer- 
tainly be massacred.” 

What were we to do? I was excessively 
tired, and quite unable to go off, we knew not 
whither. Besides, we could not think to leave 
my poor maid alone at the hotel, nor to go 
away without either money or clothes, especi- 
ally as the little we have here represents, for 
the moment, our entire worldly possessions; so 
we went on slowly, waiting to see what would 
happen next. 

At last we entered the park gates, where 
we met another party of fugitives. They 
knew nothing of what had happened, as they 
did not belong to the town, but were, on the 
contrary, going there, when, hearing the 
trampling of horses and loud screams, they 
turned back, and were making off as fast as 
they could. They advised us to do the same, 
or, if we would go on, at least to proceed on 
foot, leaving the carriage in the park, as the 
Prussians were taking all the horses and 
carriages they could lay hands on, to carry 
provisions to the camp. When told that I 
could not walk, a new comer kindly offered us 
shelter in a farmhouse at hand. As this was 
a reasonable idea, we would have profited by 





it, had we not been anxious to know what was | 


going on in the hotel. We therefore thanked 
the man, and said we would go forward and 
see if it were possible to enter the town; if 
not, we would return and accept his hospitality. 

When we turned into the alley leading to 
the gates on the Rambouillet side of the park, 
we heard the cavalry charging through the 


streets, and caught sight through the trees of | 


a dragoon on the high road escorting an empty 
carriage to Versailles. 
down, and led our horse quietly across the 


escape the quick eye of the cuirassier. Here, 
lying perdu, we held a final council, when it 
was decided that, on account of the tiresome 
horse, we should remain where we were, while 
Victor went to see what was going on, and if 
possible bring back the maid. We waited rather 
anxiously for about a quarter of an hour, when 
the two servants came back together, the poor 
girl very pale but wonderfully rational. 

She told us there had been an émeute, that 
for the moment the worst was over, but that 
the soldiers had mounted guard at the gates, 
and she doubted if we could get in. 

“Well,” said René, “it is now nearly eight 
o’clock, and the dew falling heavily; so you 
must not remain here any longer. It is for 
you to decide, Cecil. Shall we go on or turn 
back P ” 








René instantly jumped | 


grass, under the high hedge which bordered | 
the park, and so managed, for a marvel, to | 
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“Go on,” I answered, and the order was 
given accordingly. 

As the coachman prepared ruefully to mount 
the box, he turned to me. “Madame,” he 
said, “ they will certainly take the carriage.” 

“ Tant pis,” I answered, “ we cannot remain 
here all night.” 

“ But, Madame, if they take me along with 
it P” 

He said this with such a doleful countenance, 
we could not help laughing. 

“ Well,” said René, “if they take you, you 
must just go. You will bring back the carriage 
when they have done with it.” 

However, as our passport was only for Mary 
and me, we thought it better on reflection 
that René should drive; and so Victor, to 
his great satisfaction, was allowed to go his 
own way. 

When we came in sight of the gates, there 
in truth were the two dragoons on guard. 
René drove straight on, as though it were the 
most natural thing in the world to see 


| two foreign soldiers barring the way; but we 


were not to get off so easily. As we advanced, 
one of the Prussians bent forward in his 
saddle, and with a broad grin and a triumphant 


| air waved us backwards, directing us to take 


| the road to Versailles! 











So it was not only 
our carriage but ourselves who were to be sent 
to the camp. 

As this by no means suited our taste, we 
drove on, and were just at the gate when one 
cuirassier laid his hand on the horse’s bridle, 
while the other approached the door of the 
carriage and inquired who we were. In my 
feeble German I replied that we were English, 
and Mary produced the passport, which he took 
and examined carefully. Then he called his 
companion, and together they studied the 
arms, and then asked whose was the signature. 
“Lord Lyons,” we answered. After a short 
consultation they very civilly returned the 
passport, and told us we were at liberty to 
proceed. But the horse had hardly moved a 
step, when a loud voice called upon us to stop, 
and lo and behold! the pretentious little man 
with the sash presented himself, and in his 
turn asked us in French who we were, and 
what papers we had shown to the Prussian 
soldiers. 

Mary answered that we were English, and 
again brought forth the passport. He took it 
from her quite rudely and we both remarked 
with wonder that his hand shook so much he 
could hardly hold the paper, and also that he 
was extremely pale. Was it possible that he 
was frightened ? 

Then he began catechising us anew with a 
voice and manner so strangely excited, and 


with such an utter want of common courtesy, 
that we were perfectly amazed. René, seeing 
probably that my patience was ebbing fast, 
gave me a warning glance, and said,— 

“ C’est Monsieur le sous-préfet.” 

The moment the official heard the French 
voice he recommenced his attack. ‘“ Who was 
the Frenchman? He was evidently not a 


were English, and what connection was there 
between us ?” 


name, saying that one of the ladies was his 
wife and the other her sister-in-law. 

“Oh, indeed, and which was his wife ? ” 

“T was,” I replied. 

“Then how was the passport made out in a 
different name? ” 


name of my sister-in-law, Mrs. Elphinstone, for 
her and her sister.” 

“ But a passport,” he continued, “ was always 
made out in the husband’s name. Why was it 
not so in this case P ”’ 

“ Because he was not the husband of Mrs. 


because he was a Frenchman, and could not 
have an English passport;”’ and so they went 
on, the sous-préfet never seeming to be able to 
understand how, when we were English, one or 
both of us had a French husband! The poor 
man had apparently lost his head entirely. 

At last he threw the passport into the car- 
riage nearly in Mary’s face, and went off with- 
out even saluting us. What he meant by such 
conduct we have not the least idea. I do not 
know his name, but I hear he is one of the new 
men put in place by the Republican Govern- 
ment, probably therefore chosen in haste and 
unadvisedly. 

After this last rencontre we drove quietly 
into the court of the hotel, where the terrified 
servants (the chef de cuisine and a housemaid 
were actually crying) received us with wonder- 
ing congratulations. 

The history of the émeute seems, as well as 
we could make it out, to be as follows :—The 
cow I had seen in the morning had been 
réquisitionée, and was being conducted by its 
former owner to Versailles. I must tell you 
that it is not the private individual who loses 
in these transactions. I do not think any de- 
mands for money were made by the Prussians 
at Rambouillet; their requisitions were limited 
to forage for the horses, and provisions of all 
kinds and tobacco for the men. When any- 
thing is taken belonging to a particulier, the 
loss is reimbursed by the State; the Prus- 
sians therefore looked upon the cow as their 
own. 

















coachman; and how was he French when we | 


Thereupon René gave his name and sur- | 


“ Because the passport was made out in the | 


Elphinstone, in the first place, and secondly, | 
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| the soldiers entered, leaving the cow in the 
| charge of the peasant. 


| with 


| visions left under their care, galloped back in 
| belonging either to Rambouillet or one of the 


| neighbouring villages, thinking that the sol- 
| diers were safely out of the way, came in with 


and laid main basse upon his horse. The man 
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As they passed the Magazin de fourrages 


He, thinking the op- 
portunity too good a one to be lost, decamped 
the animal. When the Prussians re- 
turned and found neither man nor cow, they 
were furious at what they considered a want of 
good faith, and being responsible for the pro- 


search of the fugitive. In the meantime a man 


his cart and horse, and had just entered the 
principal street, when the Prussians spied him 


refused to give it up, and struck the soldier in 
the face with the butt-end of his whip, who in 
turn drew his sabre and wounded the man 
slightly on the shoulder, and so the quarrel 
began. ‘The Prussian officers, absent on other 
duty, had left only a part of the men at the 
caserne, who, when they heard the noise and 
the women screaming, immediately joined their 
comrades, and supposing the town was about 
to rise against them, drew also their sabres 
and threatened to kill the man if matters went 





farther. 

Thereupon arrived the sous-préfet in a great | 
state of excitement. He begged the soldiers to | 
desist, and at least to spare the man’s life, pro- | 
mising to put him in prison. Fortunately, at 
this critical moment the officer in command 
returned, arrested the man, and ordered his 
soldiers to sheathe their sabres till the matter 
was inquired into. The sous-préfet meanwhile 
went flying through the town calling out, “ Du 
calme, du calme, mes enfans, ou la ville sera 
mise au feu et au sang!” and so effectually 
frightened the people that most of them went 
into their houses, shutting up doors and win- 
dows, which was perhaps after all the best 
thing they could do. And so the affair ended, 
and the cavalry, after galloping through the 
streets to see that all was quiet, retired to 
their own quarters. 

It was evident that these cuirassiers were 
well-disciplined soldiers, and so had respected 
our passport; but others might be more trou- 
blesome, and as we had heard that they were 
only occupying the town till the arrival of a 
detachment of infantry expected in a few days, 
we feared our difficulties might recommence. 

Such being the case, it was decided to ask 
the commanding officer to give us a permission 
to keep our horse and carriage, which would be 
respected by his successor. No sooner said 
than done. René absented himself, being 
French, and Mary, having an English name, 





sent down her card to the commandant, re- 
IV, 


: 


questing an interview. I forgot to tell you 
that the officers lunch and dine in the hotel, 
and were now, as we were informed, in the 
salle-A-manger taking coffee after dinner. 
Presently our maid reappeared, bearing the 
officer’s apologies for his toilet, which having 
been accepted, he was ushered in. A tall, 
handsome man of twenty-eight or twenty-nine, 
about six feet three, and broad in proportion, 
with a pleasant face, and such fair hair and blue 
eyes as did my Scotch heart good to look 
upon. He drew the heels of his gigantic 
boots together, made a profound bow, and 
then waited in silence till we should begin the 
conversation. As Mary wished me to be 
spokeswoman, I commenced by thanking him 
for acceding to our request, and begged him 
to be seated. We then told him we were 
Scotch, spoke of our little adventure of: the 
afternoon, and asked him if we might retain 
our carriage and horse, and if he would give us 
a written permission to that effect. He hoped 
that his men had not been uncivil, said that a 


written laissez passer was unnecessary, as he | 


would give orders that we should not be mo- 
lested in any way. Seeing we looked rather 
dubious, he added, “I assure you, Madame, 
you have nothing to fear. My men sont de 
trés-pons gar¢gons.” 

“T do not doubt it,” I answered, “ but as we 
have not the advantage of knowing your men, 
we cannot feel the same confidence in them as 
you do.” 

At this he smiled, and wrote out the per- 
mission we had asked for, saying that if the 
slightest difficulty arose in which he could 
help us, to send for him immediately. 

We thanked him, and though by no means 
disinclined for a chat with our new friend, re- 
mained silent par discrétion, supposing he 
would take his leave. He, however, seemed 
quite as disposed for a little conversation as 
we were ourselves, and returning to his seat 
beside my sofa, recommenced by hoping we did 
not look on the Prussians as a set of monsters 
to be held in horror. 

“On the contrary, Monsieur,” I answered, 
“ your religion is ours, and I for my part have 
always looked upon Prussia as a brave and 
loyal nation. 
pathy is divided, my husband being French. 





In this war, however, my sym- | 


I wish with all my heart it were ended and | 


peace restored.” 


We then spoke a little of the different en- | 


gagements which had taken place. He told 

us that his regiment was camped near Laon, 

where the citadel was blown up, and that the 

shock of the explosion was so great that they 

were thrown, men and horses alike, flat to the 

earth, without having the slightest idea of 
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| no possibility of avoiding. 
| about, he rose, dressed, and then examined his 
hard couch. 
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what had occasioned their fall. It was a fear- 
ful sight, many persons being wounded even 
at great distances by the falling stones. 

Among other anecdotes he told us one of an 
old woman in whose house he was billeted in 
one of the eastern provinces. Having been in 
the saddle as usual all day long, the idea of 
sleeping in a bed, a rare luxury at that time, 
was very pleasant, and he retired immediately 
to his room, He had scarcely entered, when 
he was followed by the old dame, who began 
fidgeting uneasily about, apparently without 
object. Seeing she looked frightened, he did 
his best to reassure her, and she presently 
took her departure. Five minutes had scarcely 
elapsed when again she made her appearance, 
looking more troubled than before. 

“My good dame,” he said, “if you want 
anything, don’t géner yourself on my account, 
but pray do all you have to do at once, and let 
me sleep.” 

She grumbled out that she wanted nothing, 


| and went off. He slept as tired soldiers sleep, 


without once waking, till at some unearthly 
hour in the morning the dreadful old creature 


|, reappeared and aroused him by renewing her 


curious manceuvres. He closed his eyes, and 
watched her. After searching, seemingly in 
vain, in every corner, she glanced uneasily at 
him, and once more left the room. But now, 
unable to sleep again, he became aware that 
his bed was exceedingly uncomfortable; some- 
thing like a large stone lay exactly in the 
middle, which, the bed being small, there was 
Tired of tossing 


Just under the mattress was 
hidden a treasure, nothing less than a long 
stocking filled with gros sous, mixed with a 
few small pieces of silver. Here no doubt was 


| the secret of the old woman’s anxiety. He 
| replaced it, and had hardly done so when back 
| came his tormentor. 


“Madame, there is something in my mat- 
tress,” he said, pausing to enjoy her utter 
dismay; “it made me very uncomfortable. 
Will you be kind enough to see to it before I 
return this evening ? ” 

The old soul heaved an immense sigh of 
relief, and her countenance beamed with de- 
light as she followed her guest to the door. 

“(Quel malheur that Monsieur should have 
slept so badly! What could it be! She would 
certainly look to it; his bed should be like 
down that night.” 

Needless to add that she kept her pro- 
mise. 

“She evidently had not trusted me,” he 
continued; “and no wonder, considering the 
stories invented about us. Some of the peasant 





women believe that the Prussians eat young 
children.” 

Seeing us laugh, he asked if we had heard 
that pleasing report. 

“Yes, often,” I answered; “I believe that 
is why the little boys of the coiffeuse opposite 
have disappeared since your arrival.” 

“Well,” he replied, “they will soon know 
us better, and let their children out again. As 
for the old woman, it was evident she thought 
me capable of anything, even of stealing her 
little savings ; and she was not singular in this 
idea, for I assure you many persons, even in 
the upper classes, hide away their valuables in 
the most absurd places, some even walling 
them up in their houses or cellars.” 

Mary and I both smiled at this remark, and 
I sighed as I thought of our cunningly devised 
cachette in Paris. 

“ Once,” he continued, “ we were sent to a 
town to collect a quantity of arms, which were 
known to be there: our search, however, proved 
in vain, not a single gun was to be found. 


Then I got certain information that they had | 


been hidden in a number of new coffins, and 
buried in the cemetery. 
this seemed, I knew my informant could be 
relied upon, and so gave orders to dig them 
up. There they were in truth, but not all; 
the rest were concealed in the church wall: 
these latter, however, I did not disturb. No 
doubt, if this tale were known, they would say 


we dug up the dead bodies for the pleasure of 


” 


desecrating the cemeteries.’ 
* Yes,’ added Mary, ‘ and that you ate them 
when you had finished the children.” 
At this we all laughed, and our amiable 
enemy, with another profound bow, took leave 
of us. 


However improbable | 





































I do not know if anything new has happened, | 


but to-day (Saturday) there seems a great deal 
of coming and going among the Prussians, and 
an unusual agitation in the town. The com- 
mandant has given orders that, to prevent 
further quarrels, his soldiers should remain in 
their barracks outside the gates, only those 
on duty being allowed to enter the town. As 
our windows are on the first floor, and look on 
the street, we see all that goes on, and from 


early morning orderlies have been coming and | 
going to and from the hotel, where one or | 


more of the officers are always to be found, 
apparently bringing and carrying back mes- 
sages without number; but as they are not 
much given to talking of their affairs, we have 
not as yet heard what it is all about. 

27th Sept.—René has gone this morning to 
Versailles with a doctor from Luxembourg, 
whose unpronounceable name I have forgotten. 
He has just come from Sedan, and is going to 
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Sane the chdteaw of Monsieur Piscatory, near Bon-| got on well together, and seemed mutually 
eae gival, which has been placed by its proprietor | pleased with each other ; the young Prussian 
at the disposition of the Society for the|being apparently, like René, one of the few 
tl Wounded, If it has not already been taken | who can recognise and appreciate good qualities 
Cte possession of, he is going to make it into an| even in an enemy. 
pare ambulance. The commotion which we had remarked on 
k As René is at present unoccupied, the doctor | Saturday was caused by the discovery of a 
wy | has asked him to join the Société de Gendve, | party of about fifty men in the wood, some of 
a || as they wished to have some one at Ram-|whom had fired upon the Prussian soldiers, 
ught | || bouillet to establish the communication between | who in their turn had taken several of them 
5 mer | Versailles and Tours. He offered to present| prisoners. The consequence was, that early 
} this | him to Monsieur Horace Delaroche (the son of |on Sunday morning the drum was sent round 
ia ih | the famous painter), who is one of his friends the town, desiring all persons who, despite the 
or | and President of the Society's Committee at | former order, had not yet given np their arms, 
ling i| Versailles. René, glad to be of use, accepted | to take or send them that day to the mairie. 
his proposal, and presented the doctor to us|As we saw, among others, several gentlemen 
and I} |; before starting. Hé talked principally of the | delivering up even their fusils de chasée, I 
vised | || horrors of war and the sufferings he had wit-|asked René if he intended following their 
nessed. He seemed earnest about his work,|example. ‘“Certes non,” he answered, with a 
to a and thankful to have found some one able and | contemptuous shrug ; so we have kept our gun 
ween willing to assist in it. Knowing English very | and the revolver, only shutting them up instead 
oved well, he asked to see the appeal I had written | of leaving them in their usual places. 
und. in behalf of the wounded, and was glad to hear| There is a report that 300 Gardes Nationaux 
had that several persons had already contributed|are coming from Chartres to retake Ram- 
and || liberally. bouillet. They will have little chance, I doubt, 
able René offered him the carriage, and Mary and | against these disciplined soldiers, who, by the | 
1 be Zaire have been busily engaged making the | way, far from being fatigued with their two 
hem || large white flag, which, with its red cross, will | months’ camping out, look as fresh and vigor- 
all; |} insure him safe passage alike through French | ous as if they had just left their homes. The | 
ral and Prussian troops. Prussians are certainly a robust race, and are 
me | 1 * * * # x said to have the faculty of laying in a sufficient | 
A i| René has just returned. He had a long store of provisions when in good quarters to | 
e of | conversation with Monsieur Delaroche, who|enable them to go almost without food for | 
|| has appointed him a member of the society | Several days when they fall upon evil times. I} 
hem || and delegate for Rambouillet. He has a| They have, no doubt, suffered occasionally from || 
| stamped scarf for his arm, and the papers | hunger during their campaign; but Prussia 
able | necessary tc prove his right to wear it. There lis so essentially a military nation, with her 
pave || is no ambulance here as yet, the wounded will | army so well organized, that her soldiers feel | 
|| be taken to the hospital. only the miseries absolutely inevitable in a || 
ned, We have seen the young Prussian com- time of war, and are happily spared many of 
deal | | mandant twice since the day of the emeute.|the horrors which were endured by our own || 
and || He is one of six brothers all engaged in this | poor men in the Crimea. No doubt, such an 
om- war. The second time he came we were | essential question as the victualling of the army | 
herds lamenting over the impossibility of sending|has not been neglected. The soldiers them- 
Jena || letters to England to relieve the anxiety of | selves seem also to have a talent for managing |, 
ose || our relations, when he immediately offered, if'| to get a share of everything that is going on. 
As || we would trust our letters to him, to forward | They remind me of Sir Walter Scott’s old {| 
on || them through the Prussian lines to Berlin, | ballad,— | 
and wbence they would cay got to Hngland., T) «the monk feos hal gue vl I 
oF offer, and nian 7 we thanked him when naif —_ a — 
ay aprecaccopsgrsi _ J a . ee care And v anted neither beef nor ale t || 
’ he came next day to take our letters. They As long as their neighbour's lasted. i] 
\es- were sent off on the 25th, and will reach you, | f | 
not I trust, in about ten days. René, who was| They are gifted also with wonderful appetites, | 
| present at the last two visits, had some talk| the ordinary allowance of the soldiers being | 
with him about the war which was rather in-/| five meals a day, three of meat, one of bread | 
5 tO | | teresting, and would have been much more so |and soup, and one of bread and coffee. 
rg, | | had not both parties felt the necessity of} They were making great jubilation here the | 
en. | avoiding even the appearance of wishing to | other day over a treasure they had found. The | 
to | | give or receive any serious information. They | commandant claimed from the maire sixty sacks || 
ae ) MEE 
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of corn, to be forwarded to Versailles. The 
maire offered, I think, the half, assuring him 
that there were not sixty sacks of corn in the 
town. As the Prussian knew that this was 
not the case, he persisted in his demand, and 
the maire in his refusal. The Prussian then 
declared that they must search for themselves, 
and that if they were forced to do so, they 
would keep all they found. The maire replied 
that they could not give what they did not 
possess, and that of course he could not prevent 
them doing as they chose. They sought 
accordingly, and found 2,000 sacks, of which 
they took possession, instead of the sixty they 
had asked for. In this case honesty (in truth- 
speaking) would certainly have been the best 
policy. 

The maire, however, seems to get on pretty 
well with the Prussians. The commandant 
said he was a brave homme, and placed in a 
very difficult position between the foreign 
troops and the townspeople. It must, indeed, 
be almost impossible to satisfy both. 

Yesterday morning, the 26th, the Prussians 
went off at half-past four, and were absent nearly 


| all day. There was some small skirmishing 
| in the wood, during which an “ Uhlan 
| wounded and brought to the hospital. 


” 


was 


During the last two days we have been 


| honoured by a considerable amount of atten- 


tion from the townsfolk. At first I thought 
it must be fancy, and yet it certainly seemed 
to me that the people looked at us in a most 
unusual fashion, and what appeared stranger 
still, with anything but a pleasant expression. 
Then I thought their evil glances must be 
intended for the Prussian officers, who take 
their meals in the dining-room of the hotel, 
which happens to be exactly under our apart- 
ments. But on Sunday the pointed stare we 
received from Monsieur the sous-préfet could 


| not be mistaken; it was certainly meant for 
| us, and boded us no good. However, we only 


laughed at the little man’s pertinacity, and 
wondered what could have made him take such 
a dislike to us all. Imagine then our astonish- 
ment when René, who had been out, told us at 
his return that a report was being spread in 
the town that we were agents of Prussia! 
Such a formidable allegation against such 
quiet souls as weare, struck us both as so utterly 
absurd, that we laughed outright. Even the 
maid who was in the room at the time could 
not keep her countenance, especially when he 
repeated two of the proofs which are being 
cited as evidence of our complicity with the 
enemy. One of them was the undeniable fact 
that we had hung a large white fur rug (the 
only article we could spare) over the balcony, 
to prevent the people seeing through the large 





window opening to the ground into my bed- 
room. The second, Mary’s wearing a small, 
six-sided black silk apron, trimmed with white 
lace, made for her last year in Scotland. The 
white and red rug is, they declare, a signal to 
the Prussians, the innocent apron accused of 
being the colours of, and in some mysterious 
way connected with, the black and white 
lancers who were here the other day. They 
say in France, “Il n’y a jamais fumée sans 
feu;” but surely such feeble sparks as these 
are scarcely capable of firing even the most 
inflammable of imaginations. 

To-day, however (27th), we begin to 
think that the affair may prove a little less 
ludicrous than we supposed, and René, when 
we talk of it, even adopts a certain air of 
gravity, which I can hardly imagine justified 
by the circumstances. What can possibly 
have given rise to so preposterous and utterly 
groundless a suspicion? We might have 
supposed that it had originated in the visits 
of Herr von ——, the Prussian. commandant, 
had we but been told that we were already 
suspected before the arrival even of the cui- 
rassiers. It is really very strange, but 
evidently the ill-feeling against us is gaining 
ground. 

I was aroused this afternoon by a conversa- 
tion going on in front of our windows between 
the mistress of the hotel and two of the cui- 
rassiers. She was making the most frantic 
endeavours to learn from the soldiers whether 
the commandant and his officers (who had 
again been absent all the morning) were to 
return for dinner. They understood nothing 
of her question but the one word commandant, 
and replied in German that Monsieur le com- 
mandant was absent (which of course she 
knew), and asked what she wanted with him. 
She could only repeat her question as to 
whether she should prepare dinner for the 
dozen officers who usually dine here. The 
word manger struck their ear, and enabled 
them to guess at her meaning. “Oh, I 
comprehend,” said the one next her, always in 
German. “ Yes, yes; Monsieur le command- 
ant will be back at two o’clock.” Madame 
Barril, not understanding a single word, 
wrung her hands in despair. The other sol- 
dier, pitying her distress, pushed his comrade 
aside, saying that he would speak to her. 
This is what he said :—*Ja, Madame, le Herr 
commandant zwei horloge.” 

This curious phrase being received in won- 
dering silence, the cuirassier evidently con- 
sidered his explanation had been satisfactory, 
and greatly pleased with his proficiency in the 
French tongue, saluted the dame and rode away. 

In the afternoon the commandant returned 
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| besides linen and charpie. 
by railway as far as Chartres (there the rail- | 
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in great haste, and summoning his men to 
follow him, set off again almost immediately. 
He found time, however, to send us a polite 
message by Zaire. He also met René on his 


way home from Versailles; he stopped and | 


away suddenly from Rambouillet. 


killed : 


their sudden movements I do not know. 


The roads are quite quiet between us and | 
René met several Prussian dra- | 
of two or | 


Versailles. 
goons going singly, or in parties 
three, through the woods; and he came upon 
one lying on his back on the road, 
asleep, and at the same time holding four 
horses fast by their bridles. He wakened, 
looked at René as he passed, and then went to 


sleep again. 


28th Se pte mber. 

René began his new avocations this morning 
at seven o’clock. Before he had risen, a 
gentleman arrived at Rambouillet and asked 
if there were any one in the town connected 
with the Société Internationale. As René is 
the only member here, he saw him immedi- 
ately. He had just returned from the depart- 
ment of the Sarthe, 


100,000 frances (£4,000) for wounded, 


the 


way is now cut off), had managed in some way 
to get to Rambouillet, and was now anxious 
to find a conveyance to take him to Versailles, 


| and wished to know to whom he should apply 


in that town. René gave him all necessary 
information, and lent him the carriage with its 
red-cross flag, Victor driving it as usual. 
To-day has passed quietly enough; during 
the morning a small party of the white cui- 
rassiers came back for their baggage, an- 


nounced the arrival of other troops for to- | 


morrow, and then left the town. Scarcely 


| bade him adieu, saying they had been called | 
It seems | 
| there had been an engagement near Versailles | 
| in which the Duke of Wurtemburg had been | 
whether this had anything to do with | 


sound 


where he had collected | 


He had travelled | 


two hours afterwards, about a dozen franc- 
tireurs made their appearance, looking very 
important, and announcing in most patriotic 
phrase their intention of defending the town. 

One or two mauvais citoyens had the bad 
taste to inquire why, when they had been 
several days in the neighbourhood, they had 
waited till the last Prussian had gone to de- 
clare their warlike sentiments. Messieurs les 
francs-tireurs, though wounded by such in- 
gratitude, condescended to explain that they 
had waited till the town was evacuated in order 
to take possession of it themselves, and so be 
in readiness to defend it in future against the 
| odious oppressors. I fear their heroic demon- 
strations were treated with a certain scepti- 
cism, and assuredly with none of the enthu- 
siasm they doubtless merited. The Ram- 
| bouillais had bowed under the yoke of the 
conqueror, and no longer desired to be de- 
livered at the price of strife and bloodshed. 

In the afternoon René went out fishing, 
and during his absence a franc-tireur came 
to the hotel and asked to see our papers. 
Mary showed him our passport and René’s 
papers as elector of Paris. He apologized 
politely enough for having disturbed us, saying 
the people of the town were a very ignorant 
set, and had taken fright at our foreign ap- 
pearance and language, absurdly supposing 
that as we were not French we must be 
Prussians, but that he, being a native of St. 
Nazaire, had travelled, and knew the English 
at once when he sawthem. He declared him- 
self perfectly satisfied, and took his departure ; 
so I suppose that, despite the many evil 
glances bestowed upon us, this grave affair 
has ended pacifically,—a great disappoint- 
ment, I doubt not, to the gossips (masculine 
and feminine) of Rambouillet. 

No news from Paris, and none bearing any 
official character form Metz and the “ glorious 
Bazaine,” as some of the journalists call him, 
| though why it would be difficult to say. 


THE HAWTHORN TREE. 


Sweet hawthorn tree! sweet hawthorn tree! 
Why fleets thy wealth so soon,— 

The Queen of May confessed to be, 
While Rose is Queen of June ? 


White tossing plumes that in the wind 
Beckon and wave me on, 

Ye sweep back softly o’er the mind 
Dear thoughts of days long gone, 


Blooming beside life’s dusty way, 
What eloquence there clings 

Around thy pointing hand, O spray ! 
Like joy in humble things. 


Throwing thy fragrance rich and dense 
Round me as I depart, 


Thou stealest fondly o’er the sense, 
As faith steals o'er the heart. 


Crowns yonder mountain crest ; 
The stately firs are tall and old— 
I love the hawthorn best, 


| 
| 
| The kingly gorse with burnished gold 
| 


Perchance because its spell is cast 
So near—not o’er the stream ; 

Perchance because it weaves the past 
With all the future’s dream. 


I know not; but I love its shade, 
For through it breathes my hope— 
As glimmering through a forest glade 
The blue heavens smile and ope. A. B 
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HARRIET HILTON’S AMBITION. 


CHAPTER I.—-HOME FROM SCHOOL. 


A sHort time ago there stood, in one of the busiest 
thoroughfares of the east end of London, a shop 
bearing the inscription “ Hilton, cheesemonger.”’ 


execute his determination, when his eye caught 
sight of a cab well laden with boxes, which 
seemed to be coming towards his own house. 
He rushed into the street, and the next instant 
it drew up to the door, and a young lady 


Like most other things which belong to a | Jumped out and seized him by both hands. 


man, a shop will in some degree reflect the 


| My dearest father!”—“ My dearest girl!” 


individuality of its owner; and this was a| were the mutual greetings, followed by a 


plain, honest, cheerful shop, which gave not 
only a very favourable, but a very truthful idea 
of the character of its master. 

Upon a certain Saturday, just before Christ- 
mas, between five and six o’clock in the even- 
ing, the said master might have been seen at 
his door, gazing out wistfully into the roadway. 
The weather was frosty, and the pavement 
shone white and bright in the gaslight, and 
returned a sharp echo to the tread of the 
countless passengers. The streets were al- 
ready gay and crowded, giving promise of 
what they were to become a few hours later. 
The lamps seemed to burn clearer and more 
vividly than usual; the shops presented a 
brilliant display of all sorts of luxuries, co- 
mestible and ornamental; whilst the itinerant 
venders made verbal proclamation of the merits 
of their wares in defiance of the din of carts 
and carriages, as their barrows, adorned with 
green boughs and lighted by paper lanterns, 
steered slowly through the stream of heavier 
vehicles or anchored alongside of the kerb- 
stone. The bustle and noise seemed to grow 
greater every minute: people shouted, and 


| jostled, and haggled, and laughed, and jeered, 


but every one was in good temper. 

At another time Nathaniel Hilton would 
have entered genially into the spirit of the 
scene, but to-night he looked on with an ex- 
pression of grave anxiety which showed that 
he was thinking of something else. 

“T wish she had allowed me to meet her at 
the station. It was wrong of me not to insist 
upon it. The train was due at a quarter to 
five, and reckoning half an hour, which is too 


| much, for the cab to bring her here, she ought 


to have been home by a quarter past five; and 
now it is nearly five-and-twenty minutes to 
six. Dear me! how very extraordinary! I 
hope nothing is the matter. I shall get 
seriously uneasy presently. Dear, dear, dear! 
whatever can detain her? I declare I cannot 
endure this any longer. I will get my hat and 
go to see after her at once.” 

These were the thoughts that passed rapidly 
through his mind, and he had half turned to 


;number of eager, breathless questions. 

| “But, father dear, do not stand out here 
without your hat. Come in, there’s a good 
darling, and send some one to look after the 
luggage.” 

So saying, Miss Hilton passed into the shop, 
holding up her pretty dress and hastening 
through as quickly as possible, as though she 
feared to incur some contamination. The 
respectful salutation of the shopman was ac- 
| knowledged by an almost imperceptible inclina- 
tion of her head, and she swept up-stairs with 
an air which made it evident that she enter- 
tained a large amount of disdain for shops in 
general, and for cheesemongers’ shops in par- 
ticular. Her father, who had been busy paying 
the cabman, and superintending the removal 
of the numerous trunks and bandboxes, had 
not seen this little bit of pantomime, and he 
presently rejoined his daughter with a face full 
of happiness. 

The large handsome sitting-room over the 
shop had been elaborately prepared in honour 
of the arrival of its young mistress. 

Some people would have called this room the 
“ drawing-room,” but Nathaniel Hilton, with 
his homely, old-fashioned notions, would have 
considered a drawing-room as an indulgence 
much too extravagant for a man in his position, 
and the apartment was known in the house as 
the “dining-room,”—a slightly inappropriate 
title, since it was never dined in; but intended 
to indicate its respectable middle-class cha- 
racter, something between the “ best parlour” 
of poorer houses, and the elegant reception- 
room of genteel society. It was well furnished, 
though a capacious critic might have found 
fault with its rather hybrid appearance. But 
the look of genuine comfort which beamed from 
every quarter more than made up for the want 





of conventional unity. 

The Christmas decorations had been already 
put up, and the holly berries glistened amongst 
their shining dark leaves as if inviting their 
pale companions of the mistletoe to be merry, 
whilst the tea-table presented a sparkling array 
of white and gold china. 
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But the most glowing object in the room was 
Nathaniel Hilton’s face as he hovered around 
his daughter. 

“You don’t feel this room cold, my dear, do 
you?” he asked ; this being only one of a long 
string of inquiries to which he had not waited 


for an answer. “I had the fire lighted at seven 


| o’clock this morning, but the room has been so 


seldom used lately that I am afraid it may be 
damp. I hope you are not chilly.” 

“Not in the least, dear father, thank you; the 
room is deliciously warm.” 

“T am glad of that. I have had the piano 
tuned for you, my dear; the man told me it was 


| all right, but of course I am no judge, I wish 
| you’d try it.” 


Harriet opened the instrument, and touched 


| the keys. 


“Tt ig first-rate, beautiful!” she answered, 
looking up with the bright look of tenderness 
her face always wore when it was turned towards 
her father, and which was so strangely at 
variance with the haughty expression it often 


| assumed at other moments; “nothing could be 


better. And now shall we have tea? I have 


kept you waiting already beyond your usual | 


hour.” 
“My dear, I’m afraid that it is I who have 
been keeping you; I hadso much to say to you, 


that I have been chattering away without think- 
| ing that you are tired, and must want some tea 


after yourjourney. I’ll ring for Jane, and have 
the urn brought up instantly.” 

Father and daughter were soon seated side by 
side at the tea-table. 

There was a striking contrast between the two 
heads thus placed in proximity ; and Mr. Hilton 
might be pardoned for being proud of his 
daughter. If his love were blind, it must be 
admitted in excuse that he actually saw her in 
a more favourable light than any-one else could 
do, for the faults which circumstances and edu- 


| cation had combined to plant in her character 
|| were kept in abeyance before him, not from any 
| wilful intention to deceive, but because her 


genuine appreciation of his goodness and truth 
insensibly called out concordant qualities in her 


| at the contemplation of so admirable a work of 


| creation. 
“ When you are quite refreshed, Harrie,” he 
said, after a pause of some moments, ‘I shall 





| speak a word until you are rested.” 
| ‘My dear father, I am not tired, but I do not 
| know that I have much news to tell you. At 
school, you know, life is rather slow; only we 
| had a grand party at the breaking up,—that was 
| the chief event of the half-year. Stay, though, 
| I have something to tell you, too! You have 
|often heard me speak of my friend, Emily 
| Muddicomb, have you not? Youknow that she 
| left school this time last year to go to finish her 
education in Paris.” 
| “Yes, my dear, I remember to have heard 
| you say so.” 
| Well, a day or two ago I had a letter from 
jher. She has just come home again, and has 
|written to invite me to go to spend a week 
with her in the beginning of the new year,— 
Beverley House, Kensington, is where her 
parents reside,” said Harriet, with a look of 
pride in so genteel an acquaintance. 

“T’m sure it’s very kind in Miss Muddi- 
comb to think so much of you, Harriet,” re- 


| 


to her.” 

“Dear father! I thought you would be 
pleased. I shall be very sorry to run away 
}from you so soon again; but then, you know, 
it will only be for a week, and after that I am 
never going to leave you any more.” 

“Never any more, Harrie? Well, we shall 
see. Perhaps you may think differently about 
that by and by.” 

“No, I shall not. You and I are going to 
grow old together;” and Harriet laughed 
| happily. 

Just at this moment a footstep sounded 
upon the stairs, and some one tapped gently 
| at the room door. 

“Come in,” called the master of the house, 





when the door opened and a young man of | 


| about one or two and twenty advanced a few 


| ° 
|paces into the room. He was of a tall and 


own disposition. She was deeply attached to/rather gaunt figure, and a certain reserve of 
her father; and his love to her was an intense | manner, which, however, was not awkward or 
affection, in which was concentrated not only| sheepish, seemed considerably increased by 
her own natural portion, but the fond relics of! finding himself thus suddenly introduced to 


that which bad once belonged to her mother. 
He was completely happy, now that he had 
her once more with him after her absence. 
Nothing could exceed the satisfaction with which 
he watched her while she performed the duties 
of the tea-table; every movement she made, 
and every tone of her voice, was noted with a 
smile of half-wondering pleasure, as though his 





the little tea party. But Mr. Hilton instantly 
jumped up, and seized him heartily by the 
| hand. ' 

“Well, Philip, my lad, how are you? How 
is your grandfather? Sit down. You're just 
in the nick of time, for we have not done tea.” 

“Tam very sorry io intrude upon you, sir,” 
said the new comer, diffidently. “I had no 





mind was divided between surprise and delight | idea of finding you engaged.” 





want to hear all the news, my dear; but don’t | 


plied her father, “and I’m very much obliged | 
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“Engaged! I’m not engaged, It’s only 
Harriet come home from school. Dear me, 
you have not forgotten each other, have you? 
But, to be sure, you have not seen her since 
your return from Russia, and two years make 
a difference. I didn’t think of that.” 

“How do you do, Mr. Arneveldt?” said 
Harriet, speaking stiffly, rather in answer to 
the appeal of her father’s eyes than from any 
impulse of her own. “ Pray take a seat, and 
allow me to give you a cup of tea.” 


The young man accepted the offered civility, | 


professing at the same time that he had 
already drunk tea. 

“Oh, never mind that,’ replied his host ; 
“it is not such famous tea as this,—this tea is 
of Harriet’s brewing. And, by the way, you 
must know that she is to be housekeeper in 
ordinary here now, for I have made up my 
mind to keep her at home for good.” 

“That is a very advantageous arrangement 


for both parties, sir,” said the young man, | 


smiling. 

“Oh, as for myself, I don’t know,” returned 
the father, looking at his daughter with an ex- 
pression of ineffable tenderness; “I wouldn’t 
like to make too sure of anything of the sort. 
I’ve been an independent fellow for a good 
many years, doing just as I pleased, and feel- 
ing like the miller in the song,— 


‘I care for nobody, no, not I, 
Since nobody cares for me.’ 


Perhaps I may not fancy having a mistress in 
the house; but if her rule is too strict, I’ll 
ride restive, and send her back to school.” 

As he finished speaking Mr. Hilton was called 
down-stairs to attend to business in the shop, 
and the two young people were left alone 
together. 

Theregwas a somewhat embarrassing silence 
for some minutes. Harriet showed no inclina- 
tion to enter into conversation, and Philip 
Arneveldt understood her manner quite dis- 
tinctly enough to perceive that the less he ap- 
peared to remember the days of their old 
acquaintance the better she would like his 
company. Circumstances were not, indeed, 
very favourable to such remembrances, for it 
seemed impossible to believe that the fashion- 
able young lady before him had ever been the 
merry little girl with whom he used to play 
when he was a child himself. 

“ Do you think you will like living in town?” 
he inquired at length, by way of saying some- 
thing. 

“T really cannot sey,” replied Harriet. “I 
shall like living with my father certainly; but 
I expect I shall often wish myself back at 





“You will no doubt miss the companionship 
of so many friends of your own age,” said 
Philip. ‘“ You will have less society.” 

“Less! You would be more correct in 
saying none.” 


quite cut off from your fellow-creatures,” said 


dismal tone in which these words were spoken. 





way to you now and then.” 

“No, they will not,” returned Harriet, de- 
cidedly; “I shall not ask them. Of course, I 
| know that none of my friends can come to see 
| me here.” 
| “But why not? 


People can come and go 


{ . 
| anywhere in these days of steam.” 


“ Oh, it is not the distance,” she answered, 
with a disdainful toss of her head, “ but it is 
not likely that any of my friends could come to 
a neighbourhood like this, and to an open shop 
such as ours. Jam sure I should be the last 
person to wish it.” 

Philip looked very much confounded at this 
speech, and Harriet was glad that the return 
of her father saved her the necessity of an 
explanation which she did not much care to 
give. 

In her last remark she had in fact ap- 
proached a subject which was the bane of her 
young life. Mr. Hilton’s love for his daughter 
had led him to commit a vital error respecting 
her education; an error which was as un- 
natural to his character as it had proved per- 
nicious to hers. In the aristocratic seminary 
in which she had been brought up, a trades- 
man’s daughter was an abomination not to be 
tclerated,—not even to be mentioned; but the 
head of this establishment had known Har- 
riet’s mother, and on this score she had con- 
sented to allow Harriet a place amongst the 
select number of young ladies who enjoyed the 
advantages of her instruction, insisting, how- 
ever, that the most profound mystery should 
be maintained by the girl as to her father’s 
business. Thus tutored, Harriet had grown to 
regard her worldly position as a bitter dis- 
grace; and what she had at first concealed 
from compulsion, she soon learned to conceal 
from motives of personal shame. His undue 
estimation of the educational benefits to be 
gained in a school of such high pretensions 
had induced Mr. Hilton to permit his daughter 
to be received upon these conditions, and he 
had weakly, though quite unintentionally, over- 
looked the extent of moral evil which such a 


no wonder if she regarded a good station and 
appearance in the world as the most important 








school.” 


objects of human ambition. 











* Oh, I did not mean that you were to be | 
Philip, laughing as much as he dare at the | 


“T should hope that your friends will find their | 


training must produce. Poor Harriet! It was | 
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CHAPTER II.——-CHRISTMAS DAY, 


CuristMAs morning shone bright and clear as 
Harriet Hilton was dressing herself in her 
pleasant bedroom, and thinking busily. 

“Tt is really very annoying,” she mused, 
“that father should have invited those people 
to dinner to-day. I cannot think what plea- 
sure he can find in haying the same dull party 
year after year. 
poor mamma’s cousin, so it is right to ask her. 
She is rather old-fashioned in her notions, and 
I must say that I do not like such very reli- 
gious people. Of course, one ought to be good, 
and to go to church, and all that; but I do not 
admire that practice of putting religion into 
everything. Still, she is a nice creature in the 
main, and certainly ladylike. I would not 
object to have her for a guest; but how my 


father can invite old Mr. Arneveldt is a thing | 


quite beyond my comprehension. Such a 
wizen, shabby-looking old miser is certainly 
not fit to go out visiting. He had far better 
stay at home in his own old dirty, rickety 
house, and have his ugly old housekeeper to 
cook him a Christmas dinner; but I quite be- 
lieve that he only comes to us because it saves 
him the expense of providing a turkey and 
plum pudding for himself. Then there 
Philip! Well, when we were both children it 
was very natural that Philip and I should be 
great friends, because I had no brothers and 
sisters, neither had he. But I am past seven- 
teen now, so that things are changed. I dare 
say he is, as my father says, an excellent 
young man; but he dresses so badly, and that 
old grandfather of his keeps him altogether in 
such a miserable way, that I do not care to be 
too friendly; I do not see the use of such an 
acquaintance.” 

At this point of her meditations Harriet’s 
toilet had arrived at the stage when it became 
necessary to settle what dress was to be worn. 

“ My old brown silk frock will do very well 
for to-day,” was her first thought as she 
opened her drawer; “I am sure it does not 
matter what I put on.” Then with a sudden 
turn of feeling came the second thought, 
“But my father is always pleased to see me 


1S 


nicely dressed. No, I will not wear the brown 


dress, but my new plaid, which he thinks so 
pretty.” 


And Harriet dressed herself accordingly, | 


and went down-stairs to accompany her father 
to church. In the beautiful services of the 
day she might have found many a gentle re- 
proof to some of her besetting faults, but, like 
a great many other people, it never occurred 
to Harriet Hilton to make a personal applica- 


Grace Alwyn, to be sure, is | 


| tion of the subjects of religious teaching. She 
| was regular in the observance of all forms, at- 
|tended church both morning and evening on 
| Sundays, and preserved a serious and respect- 
| ful manner; in thus doing she thought that 
|she had been religious enough. 

| That was an excellent sermon we heard to- 
day, my dear,” remarked her father, as they 
were returning home this Christmas morning. 

“Yes, father.” 

“Tt was a good idea about putting ‘ peace 
|and good-will’ into our hearts at this season in 
the same way that we put up the holly in our 
|houses; but I fear that too many of us carry 
the resemblance a little too far, and throw 
| aside these Christian virtues when Christmas 
is over, just as we take down and burn our 
| decorations, a destruction which, for my part, 
I always feel sorry to see.” 

“But, father, the evergreens grow dusty and 
withered.” 

So would our ‘ peace and good-will,’ Har- 
rie; but we might wipe the dust off, and 
freshen them up a bit now and then; it would 
better throwing them altogether 
away.” 

‘And we should remember,” said a voice 
behind them, “that these adornments, inward 
as well as outward, fade because they are 
merely prepared for the occasion, and have no 


| 
| 


be than 


root, otherwise both might be ‘ evergreens.’ ” 

The sound of this voice made Harriet and 
her father turn round at the same instant, to 
shake hands with a lady who had just over- 
taken them. 

“ Ah, Grace, my dear cousin, how are you?” 
said Nathaniel Hilton, cordially. 

“We are very glad you are come, cousin 
Grace,”’ added Harriet; “ we did not expect to 
see you so early.” 

“Tt was such a delightful morning,” replied 
the new speaker, “that I thought I would 
come to town the first thing, and go to church 
somewhere in your neighbourhood. Having 
unexpectedly come up with you, you see I 
played the listener.” 

As they had now reached their own door, 
Mr. and Miss Hilton ushered their visitor into 
the house, and Harriet escorted her cousin 
up-stairs to unrobe. The latter was a short 
woman, about forty-three or forty-four years of 
age, slight and delicate in figure, though with- 
out any of the angularity of outline which is 
supposed to be characteristic of single ladies of 
her age. She still looked young, and her fair, 
‘gentle face was even beautiful in a quiet way, 
| bearing a kind of family likeness to that of her 
young relation, who, however, would probably 
have scarcely considered the resemblance a 
compliment. 

































































Nathaniel Hilton had placed the most com- 
fortable easy chair in the warmest fireside 
corner, and when “cousin Grace” came down 
from taking off her bonnet, she was peremp- 
torily thrust into its arms. The arrival of 
Philip Arneveldt and his grandfather very 
soon afterwards made the Christmas party 

- complete. 

Harriet showed no singularity of taste in 
thinking old Isaac Arneveldt an unprepossess- 
ing man. It was said that the Arneveldts 
had first come to England in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, at the time when the “ Low 
Countries” were bleeding under the merciless 
cruelty of Spanish bigotry; and old Mr. Arne- 
veldt looked so very old that one might almost 
have imagined him to be the identical member 
of the family who had fled from Belgium three 
centuries before. He was thin and bent, and 
his dry, dark skin gave his face the appearancé 
of a shrivelled apple. People reported that he 

|| was rich, but no one could have proved the 
|| fact; and if it were true, no one knew how the 
| money had been made. His business transac- 
|| tions were always shrouded in mystery; all 
|| that even his friends could tell was that his 
affairs often carried him from his gloomy little 
London office to distant foreign cities. As he 
was now getting too old for travelling, he had 
begun, however, to entrust this part of the 
work to his grandson; and Philip had only 
lately returned to England after a long absence 
in St. Petersburg. 

It was a strange sight to see old Isaac Arne- 
veldt take Harriet Hilton in to dinner; and 
Harriet did not look as if she relished the 
honour, though, to do her justice, she tried to 
bear it with good humour. As to the old man, 
he was in excellent spirits, for Harriet was 
rather a favourite of his. 

“TI wonder how many years I have known 
your family, Miss Harriet ?’’ he remarked, as 
| he took his place by her side at the top of the 
dinner-table. “I knew your mother and Miss 
Alwyn when they were blooming lasses like 
| yourself, and long before that. I really don’t 
know how far back the acquaintance goes.” 

“Pray do not try to remember, Mr. Arne- 
veldt,” said Grace Alwyn, laughing; “it is 
| very rude, you know, to make any calculations 
which involve the question of a lady’s age.” 

“ Well, well,” said the old man, “but you 
were not born, Miss Grace, nor Mrs. Hilton 
either, when I was first introduced to the 
family. Mrs. Hilton was the last of the child- 
ren, I believe.” 

“ Of what children?” asked Harriet. “ Had 
my grandmother any other children besides 
mamma? ” 

“Your mother was the youngest of a large 
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family, Harriet,” answered her father, “ but 
the only one who lived to reach maturity.” 

“T never knew that,” said Harriet; “ but 
since you know so much about my ancestry, 
Mr. Arneveldt, I hope you will be kind enough 
to satisfy my curiosity. I am very anxious to 
know of what sort of race I come. Were 
mamma’s father and mother nice people ?”’ 

“Very worthy people, Miss Harriet. Your 
grandfather was as kind hearted a man as ever 
stepped, and your grandmother as perfect a 
lady.” 

“A lady! Was she a real lady?” inquired 


poor Harriet, eagerly catching at the last | 
word. Then she added, in a low key, “I | 
mean a person of position, moving in good | 


society.” 


“Yes, beyond question: and she might | 


have continued so if your grandfather had 
been as prudent as he was generous. Ah! 
lackaday! Those mighty good souls never do 


any good for themselves. But you are not | 


getting on with your dinner, Miss Harriet; let 
me give you some gravy.” 

“Thank you, I have quite enough,’ 
Harriet. ‘“ But did grandpapa have reverses ? 
Did he lose his property and become poor? ” 

“Yes,” said old Isaac, rather shortly. 

“How did he lose it?” 

“ That’s more than I can tell you, my dear; 
and perhaps if I could tell you, you wouldn’t 
thank me. He was unfortunate, as folks call 
it, which is a polite way of saying that he was 
a fool. The property he lost was not a large 
one, but it deserved better care than ever he 
took of it.” 

“ But my grandparents really were once well 
off, and what would be considered as gentle- 
folks,” persisted Harriet. 

“Yes, no doubt of it.” 


? 


These words were pronounced in a way that 


was intended to put an end to the subject, but 
Harriet was still unsatisfied. 


“T should so like to hear some more about | 
their troubles,” she pleaded. “Cannot you tell | 


me the particulars?” 

“ No, Harriet,” interrupted Miss Alywn, who 
sat opposite the old man, and had tact enough 
to perceive that he did not wish to be cate- 
chised further; “so pray do not press Mr. 
Arneveldt any more. At another time I will 
answer as many inquiries as you like.” 

Old Isaac had been evidently a little put out 
by the turn of the conversation, but he soon 


recovered his cheerfulness, and insisted that 
Harriet should take a glass of wine with him. | 


Mr. Hilton drank Philip’s health, congratu- 
lating him upon his return from Russia. 


“Your last Christmas day was cold enough, | 


Ill be bound, my lad,” he said, whilst Philip, 








replied 
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glancing at the young lady of the house, could 
not help thinking that, in a different sense, 
his present Christmas-day was cold enough 
also. 

In the evening Harriet’s piano was opened, 
and Grace Alwyn sang Christmas anthems and 
other good old Church music, with her pure, 
sweet voice, until old Mr. Arneveldt, waking 
up from a doze, declared that he had dreamed 
he was in paradise, listening to the singing of 
the angels. Harriet declined to sing—she did 
not know any sacred music, and in fact ap- 
peared to think the evening’s entertainment 
rather heavy. This was especially clear when- 
ever Philip made any attempts to draw her 
into conversation; and she only brightened 
up at the moment that he wished her good- 
bye. 

It had been arranged that Grace Alwyn was 
to stop all night, and share Harriet’s room ; 
and soon after the Arneveldts had departed, 
the two cousins went up-stairs. But as it was 


still early, and there was a bright fire burning | 


in the grate, neither seemed to be in a hurry 
to go to bed. 

Miss Alwyn seated herself in a chair beside 
the fire, and Harriet sat upon the carpet at her 


feet. Both were silent for a time; but pre- 
sently Harriet, with rather a_ hesitating 


manner, began,— 

“Cousin Grace!” 

* Yes, dear.” 

“Tf mamma was a lady, how was it that she 
came to marry father? I do not mean,” she 
continued, blushing, “but that my father is 
good enough for anything in the world, but it 
seems strange.” ; 

“Tt was not so strange, I think, Harriet,”’ 
answered Grace, reflectively. ‘Your mother 


was, aS you heard to-day, the youngest of a} 


large family. She was quite a child when her 
father lost his property, and a mere girl when 
her parents died, and she was thrown upon 
the world. After enduring for many years a 
weary struggle with poverty, and much suffer- 
ing from the unkindness of purse-proud friends, 
she happened to meet your father,—I do not 
know how. Perhaps by that time she was sick 
of hollow gentility and great appearances, and 
felt, in an humbler way, with Tennyson, that— 


‘ Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.’ 


At any rate, your father and she were mar- 
ried.” 

“And poor mamma so soon died,” mur- 
mured Harriet, in a softened tone, “and father 
had nothing left but me.” 

There was another silence, broken this timé 
by Miss Alwyn. 








*T am very glad, Harriet,” said she, “that 
you are going to remain at home with your 
father.” 

“Tt will be a great comfort to father, I dare 
say,” observed Harriet. 

“T trust so, and to yourself also,” supple- 
mented her cousin. 

“ Yes, I dare say it will, although I expect I 
shall be very dull. By-the-bye, did I tell you, 
cousin, that I am going next week to see my 
old friend, Emily Muddicomb ?” 

“No,” replied Grace, “you did not tell me. 
Who is that ?” 

“Oh, surely you must have heard me speak 
of my old schoolfellow, Miss Muddicomb ? ” 

“Tf I have, I had forgotten it; but if it be 
likely to give you pleasure, dear, I am glad to 
hear of your visit.” 

“Tt is a most desirable acquaintance for me 

cultivate,” pursued Harriet. “They are 
quite first-rate people. Mrs. Muddicomb used 
sometimes to drive in her brougham to see 
Emily whilst Emily was at school, and I assure 
|you she looked like a duchess. Emily intro- 
duced me to her mamma, and one day Mrs. 
Muddicomb took us both a long ride—the 
most delightful ride I ever had.” 

“Really!” said Miss Alwyn, abstractedly. 

“Yes, and then, the day of the examination, 
when Emily was leaving school, Mr. and Mrs. 
Muddicomb and Emily’s brother Octavius all 
came down together, and hired rooms at the 
hotel, so that they might be present both at 
the examination and at the ball afterwards. 
Emily got the first prizes in two or three 
classes, which I must certainly confess was 
more than I expected, and I got several first 
prizes that year too; and Mr. and Mrs. Muddi- 
comb were most kind and flattering to me in 
their congratulations. After the examination 
|they went to dinner at the hotel, and came 
|back to the ball, and the evening was charm- 


to 


ing. I am so pleased that Emily has invited 
me. It will be a delightful visit.” 


“TI hope you will find it so,” replied Grace; 
| “ but it is scarcely safe to decide beforehand. 
|I should not like to choose my friends from 
|merely seeing them in a ball-room; but of 
Miss Muddicomb, at any rate, you must know 
/enough to form a judgment.” 

“Oh yes, Emily is a good sort of girl, 
though rather poor-tempered. She only wants 
a little clever management. We always got 
on very well together at school. I helped her 





with her lessons, and humoured her when she | 
was disposed to be a little disagreeable, and I 
could always make her do whatever I liked. I 
dare say it will be much the same now.” 

Miss Alwyn looked rather dissatisfied at 





this account of the kind of relation existing 
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between Harriet and her friend. “ You must 
endeavour to use your influence conscien- 
tiously,” she remarked, “and then the friend- 
ship may be a mutual benefit; for we cannot 
sincerely strive to do good to others without 
being ourselves all the better for our pains.” 


CHAPTER III.-—BEVERLEY HOUSE. 


Bevertey Hovse was a stately dwelling. 
stood in 


extended a wide semicircular carriage drive, 





enclosing a lawn of the same geometrical | 
figure, and forming a connection between two | 


iron portals, one of which graced each end of 


the small range of park railing which separated 
the domain from the road. 

The structure itself was of red brick, broad 
and heavy; but what was wanting in elegance 
was supplied in an appearance of great im- 
portance. The only attempt at ornament was 
in the entrance, which consisted of a glass 
house or conservatory, projecting some dis- 
tance from the face of the house. To right 
and left of this a large bay-window, fitted with 
plate-glass, spotless and glittering, and of most 
brilliant transparency, afforded an extensive 
view of the interior. Two tiers of higher 
windows completed the building. 

To this imposing abode Harriet Hilton re- 
paired upon the first day of the new year. It 
was bitterly cold, and a dense snow made even 
a short journey an infliction; but all discom- 
forts of the way were instantly forgotten when 
she found herself once fairly housed beneath 
so splendid a shelter as the hall at Beverley 
House. Having been conducted thus far by 
the footman who opened the gate, she was 
received by no less a person than Miss Muddi- 
comb herself. 

“Why I did not dream of seeing you to- 
day,” was that young lady’s somewhat equi- 
vocal welcome; “how could you come out on 
such a dreadful day ?” 

“ Oh, you know I[ am not afraid of the cold,” 
said Harriet, “and I was so anxious to see 
you that I could have braved a worse day than 
this.” 

“ Well,” returned her friend, “I really do 
not think that anything would have induced 
me to go out. But come up-stairs and take 
your things off;”’"—and with this invitation 
she led the way to the spare bedroom, a very 
cold and cheerless apartment, in which visitors 
were supposed to find “everything they 
wanted.” 

Harriet had, to tell the truth, been pictur- 
ing to herself a reception in every way warmer 
than the reality ; but she was not disposed to 
quarrel at trifles, and Miss Muddicomb, if not 





affectionate, showed as much cordiality as was 
consistent with her rather obtuse tempera- 
ment. Therefore the two girls were soon 
talking away with much satisfaction. 

“TI hope you will be able to stay until after 
the seventh,” said Emily, “for on the seventh 
there is to be a grand public ball at the 
Rooms, for some charity which papa supports, 
and we are all to be there. Papa is one of 





It|the stewards, and can take in almost as many 
goodly grounds, and in front of it| people as he pleases; so if you are here, you 


can go with us.” 

Harriet coloured with pleasure at the idea 
of such an entertainment, and would have 
accepted the offer with the utmost avidity, 
except for some sudden doubts as to ways and 
means. She had brought several handsome 
dresses in her travelling-bag, but there was 
not one amongst them which she considered 
fitted to meet so stupendous a contingency. 

“Indeed, I should be very happy,” she 
said, after a short pause, and in a wavering 
tone; “ it would be the very thing of all others 
I should most enjoy, but is 

“Have you another engagement?” asked 
Miss Muddicomb. 

“Oh dear no! There is nothing that need 
prevent my going, except that really I am 
afraid I have no dress with me that would be 
exactly suitable to the occasion.” 

“T wish I had thought of mentioning the 
ball when I wrote to ask you to come,” said 
Emily, “and then you might have had some 
thing got ready. But there is plenty of time 
yet. Can you not send to your dressmaker 
and order a dress ?” 

“JT might do so, certainly,” replied Harriet ; 
“but there’ is not the slightest dependence to 
be placed in her punctuality, and she would be 
almost sure not to have it done in time.” 

She was silent for a few seconds, seemingly 





| pondering over this new obstacle; but, in fact, 


her mind was occupied with the real difficulty 
of the case, which was one she did not choose 
to éxplain to her companion. It was briefly 
this, that having already spent, in preparation 
for this momentous visit, not only the whole 
of her quarterly allowance, but also nearly 
the whole of a five-pound note which had been 
her father’s Christmas-box, she felt consider- 
able scruple in applying so soon for more 
money. Miss Muddicomb mutely sympa- 
thized in her friend’s perplexities; but at 
length a bright thought presented itself. 

“T know what you can do,” she exclaimed, 
with unusual animation. 

“What?” asked Harriet, 
little. 

“Why, have a dress from the house at 


brightening a 





which we deal. It is a most fashionable estab- 
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lishment, and you can have whatever you 
want at the shortest notice. We can drive 


out to-morrow and give the order, and you may 


expect to have the dress in a couple of days. 

“ May I really ?—without fear of diappoint- 
Because if there were any risk of 
that, I would rather give up the thought of the | 
ball at once. It is so provoking to be put off 
just at the last moment.” 

“ Oh, there is not the slightest danger. We 
are good customers, and they would make a 
point of obliging any one we recommended. 
But what will you have? You will want 
something stylish. I am to wear white tar- 
latan over pink silk; suppose you have white 
tarlatan over blue silk: you know that blue is 
your colour.” 

“Yes; that will be lovely,” answered 
Harriet, turning at the same time quite pale 
at the accumulation of annoyance which was 
involved in this proposal, for she shrewdly 
suspected that the terms of the “ fashionable 
establishment ” would be a severe tax upon 
her father’s purse. As to acknowledging at 
once that the expense of the necessary equip- 
ment was greater than she felt it right to 
incur,—how could she make such a humiliat- 
ing admission, and lessen herself for ever in 
the eyes of her rich acquaintances ? 

“Then we may consider the matter settled, 
said Miss Muddicomb, slightly elated at having 
conceived an original plan. “I will ask 
mamma to let us have the carriage in the 
morning, if the weather be at all tolerable, and 
I can go with you and help to choose the 
materials.” 

“Thank you,” replied Harriet 
kind of you to give yourself so much trouble: 
but do not let me keep you any longer in the | 
cold.” 

“Are you readyP Oh, then we will go 
down-stairs : I just heard the first dinner- bell. _ 

They descended accordingly, and Harriet | 
was ushered into the drawing-room, where a 
lady and two gentlemen were waiting, as it 
appeared with considerable weariness for their | 
dinner. The lady was of middle age, of about 
the average height, and of very substantial | 
figure ; whilst both gentlemen were remark- 
ably tall and thin: the one being elderly and 
pompous, the other young and weakly. 

These three persons were the remaining 
members of the Muddicomb household. The 
ceremony of shaking hands all round was 
performed with great dignity; and then there 
ensued a little constrained conversation, which 
was very agreeably interrupted by the final | 
summons to dinner.‘ | 

“You have had a most unpleasant day for | | 
your visit, Miss Hilton,” Mr. Muddicomb re- 





| 


(quarters of London; 


Emily, “and then he could go into the City 


marked during dinner-time. 
long distance from here ?” 
| “Rather a long way,” answered Harrict. 
| T think it is more than an hour’s journey.” 

| “I am sure, Harriet, I have not the least 
|idea whereabouts your home is,” said Miss 
Muddicomb, with unconscious crue lty: “the 
letters I -have received from you have always 
‘been addressed from school.” 

| « Have they? You see, I have been very 
jlittle at home during the last two or three 
|years,” said Harriet, very much frightened 
at the course the conversation was taking, but 
trying to hide her chagrin by a smile. 

“In what part of the world do you live, 
then ? ” asked her friend, with characteristic 
bluntness. 

Harriet trembled) ‘There was no possi- 
bility of avoiding the question, and to confess 
the actual location of her home would be tan- 
tamount to confessing, as it appeared to her 
imagination, its horrible vulgarity. Yet she 
shrank from telling such an enormous un- 
truth as to represent that she lived in some 
highly genteel neighbourhood. In order to 
escape from the dilemma, she acted as too 
many other people have done under similar 
circumstances, she told what she considered to 
| be a falsehood of less consequence. 

“We are unfashionable enough to live in 
the City at present,” she said, in a faint tone. 

This was not true, though a very trifling altera- 
| tion in the situation of her father’s house would 
|have placed it within the precinct indicated. 
| Harriet flattered herself that by this declaration 
she had at least screened herself from the sus- 





“Do you live a 





; “it is very|picion of such a very low class condition as 


would be connected with the more eastern 
and that at the same 
time she had not been guilty of any very im- 
portant misrepresentation. 

wa wonder how any one can live in the 
| City!” was Miss Muddicomb’s comment upor 
|the information : *‘papa’s offices are there; but 


|it is a dirty, miserable place.” 


“T should certainly be very glad to live 
somewhere else,” said Harriet, speaking this 
time with the most exact truth, “but my papa 
does not like the thought of any change: he 
is so used to the City.” 

This observation, it should be stated in 
passing, was, as far as it related to her father, 
sheer play of fancy, since Harriet did not at 
all know what his feelings might be upon 
the subject of a change of residence, such a 
step having never hitherto been suggested to 
his mind. 

“Oh, but you should persuade him to take 
a house somewhere in the suburbs,” said 
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every morning, and come out to you every 
night.” 

“Why don’t you come to live at Kensing- 
ton, Miss Hilton?” inquired Mr. Octavius 
Muddicomb. . 

“It would be much pleasanter,” added his 
sister. 

“And offer so many more advantages as 
regards society,” said Mrs. Muddicomb. 

“I only wish I could induce papa to take 
it into consideration,’ answered Harriet, sigh- 
ing, “ for now that I am to live at home alto- 
gether, I shall want society very much.” 

“Society of some kind, of course, can be 
had in any place,” remarked her hostess, with 
a contemptuous emphasis; “ but it is so much 
the fashion to live in the outskirts, that almost 
all genteel families are now to be found there.” 

“Yes, and that is just what I should like,” 
returned Harriet; “only I am determined that 
I will never consent to live at Islington or Hollo- 
way, or any of those horrid regions where the 
shopkeepers retire. When we remove it shall 
certainly be into some refined neighbourhood. 
I think I shall coax papa to go near my 
cousin at Bayswater; that is a nice part.” 

Harriet was gratified to find that this com- 
mendation was assented to. She had, indeed, 
been at some pains to introduce this allusion 
to her cousin, that her friends might under- 
stand that she had some genteel relations. 


DOT 


In point of fact, Grace Alwyn occupied a 
couple of rooms in a very modest street at, Bays- 
water; but Harriet was quite willing that her 
auditors should take the idea, if they pleased, 


that the cousin referred to resided in some 
aristocratic mansion. She had, unfortunately, 
grown to think it a very small fault to convey 
a false impression. 

Dinner being concluded, the ladies repaired 
to the drawing-room, and were followed at in- 
tervals by the two gentlemen; Mr. Octavius 
joining them almost immediately, whilst his 
papa lingered to indulge in a doze over his wine. 

Harriet tried to think the evening delight- 
ful, but she did not feel quite happy. The 
thought of the ball dress haunted her. She 
knew that her father would send her the 
money she required, at any amount of incon- 
venience to himself; but she could not recon- 
cile her conscience to the act of making the 
application. She felt it was wrong thus to 
encroach upon his affection and kindness, and 
she would readily have made some sacrifice 
|to avoid the necessity. But it was altogether 
| out of the question to give up the chance of 
| appearing at the ball. 

As soon as she got up into her room, there- 
| fore, she wrote a letter to her father, setting 
'forth all her troubles; such a letter as she 
well knew would insure the desired answer by 
return of post. 
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2 Kings vi. 15—17. 


Tue clang of arms is on his ear ; 
From host to host the Syrian call 

Resounds; but not with eyes of fear 
He gazeth from the city wall. 


Yet tremble some of soul as brave 
Before that challenge, hurled in pride, 
Where thousand banners darkening wave, 
And down the ranks red warriors ride. 


Where shall that one small fortress be, 
When rolls the thunder of their shock 
In fury o’er it, like the sea 
That chargeth on a Jonely rock ? 


Still rapt and calm, the prophet’s gaze 
Beyond the bristling war-line turns ;— 
Beyond the strife, above the haze 
That shadows earth, what splendour burns! 


Above that wild, defiant camp, 
What shining horsemen fill the air! 
No clash of arms, no measured tramp, 
No shout, no bloody spear is there ! 


Silent the angel-iegions wait 

To chase the foe from Dothan’s wall,— 
The scornful foe, in pride elate, 

Who sounds his haughty challenge-call. 





| O still, when rank on rank the hosts 

Of sin come charging through the dark ; 
And wild the tempest shakes our coasts, 
And raveth madly round Thine ark; 


Give faith the deep, prophetic gaze 
That turns, serene and brave, to Thee ; 
And charge Thine angels with our ways; 
And touch our eyes, that they may see! 


If sorrows cloud life’s morning-time, 
Show us what only faith beholds,— 

Thine angel-watchers, ranged sublime 

*Neath Thy broad banner’s mystic folds. 


Thou wouldst not summon to Thine aid 
The legions twelve in that dread hour, 
When hell’s dark bands against Thee made 

The onset of their awful power. 


But Thou, alone, didst conquer there, 

That we alone might never be ; 

| That never soul should taste despair 

Who by that hour makes plaint to Thee ! 


O Christ, the God of angels bright! 

To Thee we look, to Thee alone ; 
For Thy redeemed, in inner light, 

Shall stand the nearest to Thy throne ! 
ALESSIE BOND, 
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A HUNDRED years ago the whole of the litera- 
ture for children then in existence might have 
been placed upon a single shelf of the book- 
case. Now a large library would be needed 
to contain the thousands of books which since 
that time have issued from the press, season 
after season, designed to instruct, to amuse, 
or to improve the rising generation,—books of 
juvenile philosophy, of science made simple, of 
travels brought home to the nursery hearth; of 
poetry—sentimental, humorous, religious, nar- 
rative, and didactic; stories to show the evils of 
every kind of wrong-doing; tales illustrative of 
every virtue; fictions inculcating every species 
of religious doctrine and sectarian difference 
which divide the Christian world; allegories 
with a meaning, fables with a moral, and fairy 
tales innumerable without either,—the whole 
forming a complete little world of literature, 
as varied in its beauties and merits as the 
wider sphere in which the elder generation 
roams. If we imagine to ourselves this shelf 
of the old bookcase, appropriated a hundred 
years ago to “juvenile works,” what should we 
find there? A spelling-book, a catechism, Dr. 
Watts’s Divine and Moral Songs, with “ cuts,’ 

a few lesson-books, and perhaps one or two 
“moral tales,” written in Johnsonian language, 
and in a style intended constantly to remind 
the youthful reader that nothing but an act 

of special condescension on the part of the 
author could have led him to stoop to address 
himself to a child. This evident desire of the 
writer to display his superiority to the reader 
must have rendered these 
but attractive to the young themselves; 
and the probability is, that while they were 
bought by the elders and presented by them 
to the children, few little hands ever took 
them down from the shelf in the old bookcase, 
nor were bright eyes often fixed with wondering 
interest upon their pages. 

Amongst the many ideas cast up by the 
ferment of the French Revolution was the 
opinion that the future of the human race 
largely depended on the education and en- 
lightenment of the new generation rising into | 
power, and soon to play its part upon the| 
stage of the world. Old prejudices might be 
easily disposed of before they had taken any deep 
root; and the new principles thus early incul- 
sated would obtain a strong hold on the human 
mind. Under the influence of these views 
a number of writers, distinguished for talent 
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and learning, began to turn their attention to 
theories of education, and to the composition 
of books which should early instruct children 
in the discoveries of science, in the principles 
of social and political economy, and in the 
ideas of justice and equality which were then 
agitating the world. The style of writing for 
children also now underwent a considerable 
change, for whilst instruction and enlighten- 
ment were the great aims kept in view, the 
feelings of the writers towards their young 
readers were largely tinged by the new ideas 
respecting the rights of man and the kindness 
and courtesy due from a superior to an in- 
ferior. Thus the tone of condescension 
adopted by the earlier writers for children 
was dropped, and the author became the com- 
panion or instructive friend instead of the 
lofty magister. 

To this school in England we owe some of 
our most valuable contributions to children’s 
literature—books which still hold their places 
in the children’s library of the present day. 
Amongst these the most popular are perhaps 
“Sandford and Merton’ and “ Evenings at 
Home.” The object of these works, as it will 
be well remembered, is to make children 
acquainted with facts concerning the world of 
realities around them; and at the same time 
no opportunity is missed for inculcating prin- 
Undue expendi- 
ture is always reproved, as well as the con- 
tempt of the rich or well-born for those in a 
different station; and it is frequently shown 
how one class of the community is depend- 
ent on another. The imagination is seldom 
appealed to, and religion, as a vital principle 
of holiness of character and of love to others, 
is almost ignored. Still there is an earnest 
truthfulness about the books of this school, and 
a sober common sense which must make them 
always commendable; and it is not impro- 
bable that the stricter sense of justice, and 
the greater regard paid to the welfare and 
rights of all classes of the community in this 
country, may to some extent be attributable to 
the early influence over English boys and 
girls of writers like Mrs. Barbauld and Dr. 
Aiken. 

Almost contemporary with them, or imme- 
diately following them, as a writer for children, 
we have Maria Edgeworth. To some extent 
she may be classified as belonging to the 
same school, but her works deal less with the 
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relations of one class of the community to 
another, and more with the individual characters 
and faults of children themselves. She is a 
moralist for children rather than a philo- 
sopher; and her works have no doubt exer- 
cised a wide (if superficial) influence over the 
daily conduct and life of many a child. 
child familiar with Rosamond’s “ excuses ” can 
help thinking of them, when tempted to 
palliate some fault by bringing forward ex- 
tenuating circumstances? How many a little 
heart has been roused to fortitude under some 
childish disappointment by the recollection of 
Rosamond’s “day of misfortunes”? How 
often a hasty choice has been reconsidered, as 
the “purple jar” arose before the eyes of 
or a foolish prejudice 
remembrance 


” 


has been corrected by the 


| of the old lady with “a pinch in her black 
| bonnet’! 


There is a straightforward simplicity about 


| Maria Edgeworth’s tales which has seldom 
_ been attained by any other writer for children. 


She appeals to no vague sentiments, nor far- 
fetched motives. She brings forward no views 


| of her own, nor attempts to introduce open 


questions to the discussion of children. Her 


| little heroes and heroines are not given to 
| precocious emotions, nor to that inward analy- 





sis which is the ruin of a child’s unconscious 
humility. Whilst engaged in overcoming 
their faults, the children of Miss Edgeworth’s 
tales are the most charming and natural 
that can be described, just such children 
as one knows and likes to know. Yet as 
soon as one of them succeeds in attaining a 
victory over the evil within, and is able to 
maintain a certain amount of continuous well- 
doing, we are struck immediately by an air of 
priggishness about the character, which is re- 
pelling rather than attractive. And the reason 
for this lies in the fact that the morality 
which Miss Edgeworth teaches is wholly sepa- 
rated from its true foundation in religion. 
The principle of love to God and the desire 
to please Him is wanting as a motive for the 
efforts to overcome faults of character. The 
child is therefore never drawn out of itself by 
a higher affection. And the success which 
must and will attend moral effort and moral 
training is associated with low and selfish 
motives, and tends to repression and self- 
righteousness. Excellent as Miss Edgeworth’s 
tales are in many respects, they have not the 
power to raise the thoughts of a child beyond | 
its ordinary life; and the facts of material 


science taught in “ Harry and Lucy” have no| gious truth. 


What | 








|the power and goodness of God displayed in 


creation. 

Even in her own day these defects in Miss 
Edgeworth’s writings were felt and deplored 
by many devout and earnest Christians; 
and before long another writer for children 
appeared, who bid fair to supply the element 
wanting in the works of Miss Edgeworth, Dr. 
Aiken, and Mrs. Barbauld. ‘This was Mrs. 
Sherwood, who may be called the founder of 
the school of religious fictitious literature for 
children. In a talent for description, and in 
the power of touching the feelings, Mrs. Sher- 
wood far surpassed Miss Edgeworth, and thus 
has a claim to be considered as a woman of 
greater genius than her predecessor ; but she 
is more egotistic, and looks at everything from 
the standpoint of her own views, her own 
social position, her own experience. She is 
thus sometimes dogmatic and censorious, espe- 
cially in her later works. In these she can 
scarcely recount the history of some childish 


misdemeanour without going off into a theo- | 
logical discussion respecting the doctrine of | 


original depravity, the entrance of sin into 
the world, and the question of man’s respon- 
sibility ; and it is not enough for her to show 
the way of return to God through Jesus 


Christ, but she cannot resist the temptation | 


of stating also her precise views in regard to 
the method and plan of man’s salvation, and 
the extent of the atonement. There is also a 
tendency in her writings to force her own ex- 
perience of life upon others, and to censure 
those who do not receive the lessons she has 
learnt herself. She sees the world and society 
with the eyes of an officer’s wife who has 
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spent a considerable part of her life amongst | 
the Indian society of that day, where pro- | 


fessed Christians lived lives little better than 
those of the heathen around them. 


same impression as that of the child who 
asked, “Why do shopkeepers always have 


rude, disagreeable children?” and who, on | 


being assured that this was by no means neces- 
sarily the case, replied, “ But only the gentle- 
men’s children are the good ones in Mrs. Sher- 
wood’s books.” 

Mrs. Sherwood had many followers in the 





path of religious fiction, some of whom fell 
into the same mistake as herself in making 
| their religious teaching too much an attempt 
to inculcate their own particular views of reli- 


other result than to awaken an intelligent in- | escaped this error, and succeeded in represent- 


terest in surrounding objects, without lead- | ing 


, not a juvenile theologian, but a truly Chris- 


But there were others who | 


The | 
virtues of her little heroes and heroines are | 
also too much those of a class, and no doubt | 
many of her young readers have received the | 


ing the mind to look upwards in adoration of | tian child, gracious, simple- minded, and humble, | 
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It is impossible to leave the field of fictitious 
literature for children without noticing the 
large crop of works which has recently sprung 
up, addressed wholly to the imagination. ‘In 


full of love to God and of unquestioning faith 
in Christ, as the Saviour of little children 

One of the best specimens of religious fiction 
for children is, perhaps, Grace Kennedy's 
“Anna Ross.” 


shown in her, and the means by which it is 


maintained, while at the same time not a word | 
is said to prove that the particular form of 


religion in which she has been brought up, 
has any superior claims to be regarded as one 
to be chosen by other children for themselves 
independently of their parents. We feel also 
insensibly the hollowness and weariness of the 
worldly views and principles by which Uncle 
Ross’s family is governed, and we enjoy with 


Anna the delightful atmosphere of love and) 
holiness which pervades the Scotch manse, and | 


yet no special effort is made to censure the 
one or commend the other. The 
the authoress in showing the superior pleasures 
and advantages of religion over the world is 
abundantly ‘proved by the fact that almost'| 
every child who reads the book feels that| 
under similar circumstances he too would have 
chosen to live with good Uncle Murray rather 
than with the rich Uncle Ross. 

In later years Miss Sewell and Miss Yonge 
have been very valuable contributors to child- 
literature; and “Amy Herbert’ and | 
“The Daisy Chain” hold almost as favoured a 
position among the children’s books of the 
present day as was once maintained by the 
* Parent’s Assistant,” ‘‘ Rosamond,” and “ The 
Fairchild Family.” The works of both these 
writers will be regarded by many persons as 
too strongly tinged by the sentiments of a 
party; but apart from this defect (and in a 
child’s book it surely is a defect) there is| 
about their tales so much refined taste, and 
such a healthy natural tone, that they have 
found their way into many a household averse | 
to the peculiar religious tenets of their authors. | 

Objectionable as some persons may consider 
sectarian religious fictions for children there 
is no question that the impression left upon 
the character of the child may be frequently 
sound and beneficial, and wholly distinct from | 
the particular religious opinions of the author. | 
Yet the influence of such books is often more | 
dreaded than that of an unwholesome senti- 
mental religious tale, the “opinions” of which | 
are supposed to be more correct. It is not too} 
much to say of several American stories of this | 
kind which have appeared for children, that 
they are far more likely to sow the seeds of| 
vanity and self-consciousness in a young mind, | 
and to awaken feelings in a young heart, the | 
dawn of which there is no need to hasten, than | 
they are to convey one religious truth, or to} 


call forth one holy resdlasion, | 
lV. 


ren’s 


The influence of religion is 


success of 


the impulse given to education by the ideas 
set afloat during the first French revolution, 
the old nursery fairy tales were thrown aside 
as belonging to a more superstitious and igno- 
jrant age. The aim of every book written for 
| children was to convey some information re- 
| specting the realities of life, or some facts of 
| physical science. And for many years the 
| objections then raised to bringing before 
' children representations of the unreal and gro- 
tesque were so strongly felt, that it is not at 
all unusual to meet with persons now in middle 
life who have never read the old tales which 
charmed their grandfathers and grandmothers, 
and are the delight of their children. 

| That there should be a reaction against this 
| rigid realism was but natural, and there is no 
doubt also that the imagination, like every other 
| power of the mind, needs due cultivation and 
e| development rather than repression. It is 
| very desirable to accustom children to conceive 





the image of things in the mind which they 
| have never beheld with their inward eyes, for 
| this is the very essence of the faculty of inven- 
tion. It is impossible to create anything with 
the hands which has not either existed in the 
mind, and been present to the inward sight, 
or which has not been seen by the outward 
eye, and adopted as a model. The imagina- 
tion, moreover, is a great aid to faith, and 
strengthens the hope of anticipated glories 
hidden from mortal vision. 

But while the cultivation of the imagination 
forms an important part of education, there is 
scarcely any kind of training which needs more 
care, because this faculty has such a peculiar 
readiness to become assimilated to the food it 
feeds upon. ‘The imagination of the child who 
is constantly supplied with a succession of 
grotesque, misshapen fancies, cannot but be- 
come distorted and irregular in itself. The 
repeated little shocks and startling surprises 
of the tales of fairy-land create also that craving 
of the imagination for the constant stimulant 
of excitement which can only be supplied in 
later life by the vagaries of sensationalism. 

Much mischief is also done by many of the 
modern fairy tales to the art faculty of 
child. The very foundation of all true ideas 


|of art is that beauty is only consistent with 


harmony and a strict regard to the laws of 

nature. Now the charm of fairy-land consists 

in the scene being altogether at variance with 

truth. Every object must be distorted, and | 

exhibit some fantastic peculiarity ; the world 

into which the child is carried is one produced | 
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by the caprice of the writer, and is beyond 
the realm of law, and wholly dissimilar from 
that world which God, the Author of all beauty, 
called into being, and pronounced “ very good.” 

Fairy-land is, in fact, a burlesque of creation. 
Now although even burlesques have their due 
plce, and may fairly win a passing smile, or 
turn the laugh against some prevailing folly, 
yet a too great familiarity with the monstrous 
and extravagant must vitiate the taste, and 
enfeeble the love of the perfect and the true. 

There is a lack, perhaps, just at present of 
good and interesting books for children, which 
deal with matters of fact rather than of fancy 
—books which appeal to the imagination in 
descriptions of scenes and adventures with 
which children are not familiar in their actual 
life, but which are yet in harmony with truth 
and nature’s laws. In this walk of children’s 
literature the once renowned “ Peter Parley” 
has apparently had few successors. It is a 
kind of reading which all children love, and is 
thoroughly healthy and bracing in its influ- 
ence over the mind. The delight with which 
children will read books like “ Near Home” 
and “Far Off” proves that it is not necessary 
to dress up every fact in a fantastic robe of 
fancy in order to make it acceptable to the 
young. 

The whole world is new to a child; the very 
commonest objects are fresh and striking. 
The spring flowers, which thousands of little 
hands for so many generations have gathered, 
are aS great a novelty to those who will pluck 
them this season as though they had but now 
been called into being. A walk in a green 
field or into a little copse may be attended by 
as many startling surprises, and the discovery 
of as many beautiful wonders, as a ramble into 
fairy-land, while at the same time a taste is 
acquired for the simple, the natural, and the 
true, which will be a source of unimaginable 
enjoyment and benefit in after life. 

The desire for outrageous novelties is not a 
natural passion in children, they will often 
prefer the ordinary and familiar; but a craving 
for this species of excitement is easily produced 
by a too abundant supply of such books as give 
false views of character and life, or are not in 
harmony with truth and law. 

At the same time it is desirable often to set 
before children an ideal of self-sacrifice, honour, 
or conscientiousness, which, though possible, is 
higher than the common level; for thus their 
own aims are raised, and they learn to judge 
themselves and their own actions by a high 
standard. The most attractive manner of repre- 
senting virtues carried to a supreme height is 
to place the hero of the story amongst the 
scenes of a past age. In this way we avoid 


ON CHILDREN'S LITERATURE. 





creating the dislike which children often feel to 
the representation of excellence far surpassing 
their own, dwelling amongst circumstances 
precisely similar to those which surround them- 
selves. And after all, the true influence of what 
is called “an example” is not that of a model, 
which may be copied line for line, but it 
consists rather in the infusion of new vigour 
into moral effort. Thus some of the beautiful 
martyr stories have probably had a greater 
influence in rousing children to acts of self- 
denial for Christ’s sake than the histories of 
little boys and girls who put their pennies into 
the missionary-box instead of spending them 
in sweets, although the latter al.ne are capable 
of literal imitation. 

It is now almost unnecessary to mention 
amongst books for the young those memoirs 
of pious children which once formed so large 
a portion of juvenile literature. We believe 
that the children of the present day are not 
less carefully trained in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord, nor their hearts less 
early brought under the influence of God’s 
grace, although we more rarely meet with the 
published details of youthful piety. But there 
has been a growing conviction for some time 
amongst thoughtful Christians, that the good 
‘work of religious training is not promoted 
by placing in the hands of children books 
describing the piety of the young as some- 
thing altogether notable and demanding'public 
attention. It has been felt, also, that these 
works are often more calculated to bring into 
action the natural imitative tendencies of 
children, and thus to produce an artificial 
representation of piety, instead of that true 
inward life which is manifested by its fruits. 
Religion, moreover, becomes more associated 
with death-bed scenes, and a throng of admir- 
ing friends, than with the long steadfast walk 
with God through many a year of conflict, 
trial, and service, ending at last, perhaps, in a 
quiet passage through the dark river, the 
only applauding voice being that of the 
Saviour and Master speaking the glad wel- 
come of “ Well done, good and faithful servant ; 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

The library of children’s literature would 
not be complete without its poetry. Children 
love the clang of rhymes, and the stately 
march or the tripping dance of rhythm, as 
soon as they begin to speak, and before they 
can appreciate any of the sentiments or ideas 
conveyed in poetry. As the imagination wakes 
inte life, and the feelings quicken into sensi- 
bility, the charm of verse becomes doubly strong. 
The wonder at the novelty and beauty of the 
world in which a child finds itself, the sweet 
and tender affections so early called forth in 
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its heart, the reverence and adoration awakened) in the truths or facts which it conveys to the 
by the first intelligence of the good God who| mind, as in the power which it has to arouse 
dwells above the sky—all find their most | emotions and suggest lovely fancies; and this 
fitting expression in song. A loveofthe good|it may often do, without an accurate know- 
and beautiful is also thus implanted in the/|ledge on the part of the reader of the precise 
young, which will take deep root in the cha-| meaning of every word employed. 
racter, and become in time a part of the very| The advantages of committing poetry to 
being. | memory when young are not completed in the 
Care is, however, needed in selecting poetry | immediate effect upon the imagination and 
for the young, to choose only that which is | the feelings; regard must also be had to the 
simple and correct in taste. The effort to be | coming years, when images of sublimity and 
childlike has sometimes led the writers of| beauty stored up in childhood may exercise a 
poetry for children into puerility, and an ir-| purifying and ennobling effect on a life passed 
reverent treatment of sacred or grand subjects. |amongst the temptations and cares of the | 
Nothing is more lowering to a child’s mind | world. 
than the familiar representation of sublime! Ten or twelve years at most are the extent 
subjects under unworthy images, and in a/|of the period during which we may call the 
mean style; and it is not too much to say | realm of children’s literature our own. The 
that a great deal of the prevailing spirit of| books which once so pleasantly beguiled the 
scoffing levity may be owing to the habit ac-|long summer hours of compulsory inactivity, 
quired in childhood of associating lofty thfngs | or cheered the dull inclement winter days, are 
with low and common ideas. The incongruity | soon laid aside, as among the childish things 
may not be perceived by the child at the time,|to be put away with advancing intelligence. 
but the absurd image, or the jingling rhyme, | But the impressions received from them, the | 
remains fixed in the memory long after the| principles adopted, the tastes acquired, do not | 
time has come for putting away childish| thus pass away with the days of childhood, but | 
things, and its vulgarizing influence affects | are carried on into the wider sphere of mature | 
the thoughts and feelings of a later age. literature and life. How unspeakable is the 
That it is not necessary to adopt any other | blessing if these are sound and pure, perpetu- 
style in poems and hymns for children than a| ating to life’s remotest day the love of the 
correct simplicity is proved by the readiness | simple, the true, and the beautiful, and that 
with which children appreciate and enjoy many | sensitiveness to evil and falseness acquired in 
of the ballads of Wordsworth, and poems such | life’s fair spring-time! Here is the secret of 
as Tennyson’s “May Queen.” Hymns, also,| perpetual youth, of that fresh fragrance of | 
by some of our greatest sacred poets are loved | the early flowers which seems so often +o hang 
and understood by children quite as fully as| around even the grey head and the stooping | 
the doggerel sometimes written on purpose | form, reminding one that over a tender heart, | 
for them. and a pure and vigorous fancy, age has no | 
The influence of poetry consists not so much | deteriorating power. A. J. BUCKLAND. 





OUT OF THE WORLD; 
Or, A YEAR AND A HALF OF QUIET WORK IN AN AGRICULTURAL PARISH. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PROTOPLAST.” 


|stood unadorned by any green thing, exposed 
|to the bleak winter winds as if to tell of the 
Tue old Hall! Such was the name which was | ravages of time, and the change that must fall 
given by ‘the people at C to a desolate,/upon all earthly things. I have often been 
dilapidated, and half-ruined building about half- | impressed with the affecting thought that 
way between that village and D W . |man’s works are so far more enduring than 

Many years or perhaps centuries ago it had/himself. Some dear one is missed from the 
been, as I understood, the residence of the | home circle, perhaps the bereavement has been 
Squires and their families, and thus it retained |sudden, and as you pass from room to room 
its old name; but it had long been deprived of! where the beloved feet have trodden, every 
such an honour, and now its bare cold walls | little article of use remains to remind the 
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heart that the presence of the living friend 
alone is wanting. The open desk with the un- 
finished letters, or the literary work which has 
been laid down, never to be resumed by the 
same hand; the workbox with its threaded 
needle and its uncompleted piece of linen or 
wool work: you wander forth into the garden, 
and find perhaps the tools left beside the plot 
of ground where the departed had been sowing 
seed the previous day; at every turn some un- 
changed thing which tells of the labour which 
has now been discontinued, but which has left 
its fruit behind. Years roll on, and yet ever 
and anon you come unexpectedly upon the 
trace of that mind which has passed away ;— 
those old yellow letters, in that well-known 
unmistakeable hand, with their words of love; 
those printed books which still speak to you 
of the lost one, and bear their silent testimony 
to his opinions and views; those creations of 
genius in painting, or music, or sculpture, are 
with you still, but you know you have seen the 
last of those treasured productions of the friend 
you mourn. 

And how lasting are some of the works of 
man! The noble buildings which he has raised 
and decorated stand unchanged for centuries ; 
the pyramids of Egypt speak to us of a time 
far more remote than the records of our his- 
tory; but still the earth does wax old as doth 
a garment, and all the works thereof decay. It 
is very curious to mark the change which the 
lapse of years sometimes makes in the aspect 
and character of buildings; the mansions of a 
former day have gradually deteriorated, fashion 
has caused them to be forsaken of the aristo- 
cracy who lived in them, their neglect and 
want of repair make them wear a very different 
appearance, and in time we see them half in 
ruins, or divided out in small tenements to the 
very poor. Thus it has been with many of 
what were once considered the best houses in 
our cities. 

At the “old Hall” at C I looked in vain 
for some remains of its former grandeur. Two 
or three rooms only continued habitable, and 
these were sadly out of repair. But if the 
house itself gave no sign of its ancient beauty, 
one thing certainly told the tale of its fallen 
estate, for leading up to its door I noticed the 
remains of a splendid avenue, which formed in 
olden time the approach to the building. Many 
of the noble trees were still standing, and I 
could by an effort of imagination picture to 
myself the gay parties who in carriage and on 
horseback had ridden up to the hall in days 
gone by. 

The present inhabitants of the habitable 
rooms were a mother and her sons, quite in 
the humblest rank of life. The old woman was 











a perfect character in her way; her warmth, 
heartiness, and quaint simplicity greatly inte- 
rested me. Her infirmities prevented her get- 
ting very much to church, and the delight with 
which she used always to meet me at the door 
and welcome me in was pleasant to‘see. “To 
think that such a lady as you should conde- 
scend to come and talk to me,” she used to 
say, her face beaming with a bright smile, 
“and I so ignorant and foolish! I want to 
learn more about the Lord Jesus, I do indeed.” 
She was the grandmother of one of my best 
Sunday scholars, the one to whom I have 
already alluded as adorning the doctrine of 
Christ in her life at home. I believe this girl 
came to her aged relation with many a sweet 
and holy lesson which she had herself laid to 
heart, and the humility of the good old woman 
made her willing to be taught by the young 
disciple. She herself could hardly realize the 
changes which had come on gradually since 
she was a child, and with that wonderful sim- 
plicity of mind which I have already noticed, 
she’ seemed to live still in her own old world. 
She had a profound horror of all modern im- 
provements; steamers, railways, telegraphs, 
&c., were to her terrible innovations, which she 
could neither understand nor like. 
almost as soon think of cutting her throat at 
once as to put herself in one of those carriages 
which were to move along by some strange 
power “ without horses.” 








She would | 


“No, ma’am,” she would exclaim, with a | 


shudder, “ you'll never get me to put my foot 
in a train to rush along at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour. I shonld think it suicide to 
try it—downright wickedness.” 

“ But,” I said, “ you know that I go in them, 
and many other Christians, and we don’t think 
it wrong; and we can trust God to take care 
of us in a train as well as in a coach.” 

“ Ah, ma’am,” she would reply, with a pro- 
found curtsey, “you are a lady who under- 
stands all about the thing. I don’t mean to 
judge you; but I am a poor ignorant old 
woman, and I am content with getting about 
in the way my fathers and grandfathers did 
before me. I don’t take a journey often in 
my life, but when I do a good cart and horse 
for me. And then those telle , telle " 
what do you call them?” 

“ Telegrams,” I assisted her to say. 

“Yes, those messages sent without people 
to carry them, which are at the place as soon 
as sent about. What do you think of them?” 
she would ask, as if that thought would utterly 
confound me. 

“Well, I think God has been very good to 
let man find out the way of doing all these 
wonderful things in our day.” 
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“ Ah, I am afraid of such knowledge.” Then 
folding her hands meekly, she would give 
utterance to her favourite phrase on such occa- 
sions, “ The good Lord deliver us.” 

I confess to perhaps a little naughtiness in 
making the dear old lady acquainted with all 
the latest novelties in the way of invention, for 
the amusement of seeing her surprise and 
horror. I knew she had a great dread of ma- 
chinery, and considered that the wholesome 
labour of the hand had been put aside much 
to the detriment of those who had gained their 
living hy the work which is now done more 
speedily by a machine. It was in vain to argue 
the subject with her, she said at once that you 
knew better than she did about such matters, 
but she did not like machinery, and never 
should. One day I asked, “ Do you know that 
a new michine is invented to milk the cows ?” 
In an instant her mind pictured to herself a 
machine running after the cows to fetch them 
home, and then milking them. 

A look of the most profound horror settled 
on her face. “ Ma’am, it is downright witch- 
craft,—a machine milk cows! I declare that 
beats all I have heard. Yet it is just like the 
sorcery of old that we read of in the Bible. 
Really these people who invent such things 
are like the witch of En-dor, who brought up 
the ghost of Saul. It must be the devil who 
helps them to such things. They are sorcerers, 
ma’am, I do believe, and if I had to do with 
them, they should be burnt alive for such 
doings, just as they used to be of old.” 

I could hardly answer her for laughing, 
her indignation was so real, so genuine. I 
wondered what she would have said to the 
table-turning and spirit-rapping which occu- 
pied people a few years ago. Poor thing! she 
might have had more excuse then for her 
honest anger. But I never named to her any- 
thing but the real inventions of our day, and 
I was amused at the curious combination of 
ignorance and simplicity which her mind pre- 
sented. But this dear old woman, as I have 
hinted before, was, I believe, wise unto salva- 
tion. She knew two things, and saw them 
clearly,—that she was a sinner, and Christ 
a Saviour; and she learnt soon to say, “ He is 
my Saviour.” 

“T am no scholar,’ 


’ 


she would repeat again 


and again, “but I Love the Word of God ; | 


every text that my little granddaughter brings 
me I feed upon till the week comes round 
again. That's why I long for your visits, 
ma’am, because you teach me about my blessed 
Lord Jesus.” She was quite willing to admit 


say; “I had no opportunity of learning the 
| way of salvation as my grandchild, Mary Anne, 
{now has. There were no such services as we 
| have now in the church and schoolroom of a 
| week-day. We have indeed cause for thank- 
fulness that the gospel is made so plain a thing 
| to us.” 

| I used often to think the good woman had 
|a great deal to put up with, for her sons were 


}rough men and had their tempers, but I 


never heard a complaining word from her, 
and I knew from others with what patience 
she bore with them, and strove to make the 
best of their united earnings for the comfort 
of the household. She was a thoroughly con- 
tented person. There was sunshine in her 
face; call when you might, she was busy and 
thankful. Greatly afflicted with rheumatism, 
she must have bitterly felt the bleak wind 
which blew round the unshuttered house, and 
swept through the half-ruined walls, but she 
spoke always of the goodness of the Lord in 
giving her such and such comforts; and ifa 
warm day came, and she got down to church, 
she was glad indeed. She would sit listening 
to a chapter when I read to her at home as if 
it were indeed her life to hear it, and many a 
quaint remark she would make on the mean- 
ing of the words, always ending humbly, “ Is 
it so, ma’amP? for you know I am no scholar; 
you know best.” 

| How wonderful are those words of the 
Great Teacher concerning His way to the 
| kingdom !—* The wayfaring man, though a fool, 
| shall not err therein.” We see the most 
|ignorant and the most simple treading with 
| perfect safety the high road of salvation, while 
|the philosopher either misses altogether the 
|entrance to it, trusting to his own wisdom, 
‘and feeling too proud to be taught, or else 
is obliged to descend to the same level as 
the ignorant cottager, and so to yield himself, 
as Faraday has most beautifully told us, “to 
other teaching than his own.” 

Lady Huntingdon used to bless God for 
‘the one letter which gave her hope, in the 
' words, “ Not many wise, not many mighty, not 
'many noble are called.” She used to say the 
l letter “m” was everything to her, for it did 
|not say, Not any are called, but not many. 
| And when we look at the prevailing infidelity 
of our day among men of science, we may 
| rejoice that we have before us still the testi- 
‘monies of a Newton, a Faraday, and a Brew- 
| ster, and be thankful that some if not many 
of the wise men after the flesh have been 








} 


| disciples in another school than that of earthly 


that in this one respect matters were im-| knowledge before they passed away from the 


proved since the days of her childhood. “ Ah, 





| world they had instructed. 
we had no Sunday school then,” she would! 
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CHAPTER X.—THE SCHOOL LECTURES. 


Very soon after our arrived at C——-, my 
husband had felt strongly moved to do some- 
thing more for the spiritual instruction of the 
people of D—— W than had been accom- 
plished of late years. The church was, as I 
have said, at the extreme end of that village, 
and it was so long a walk that the aged and 
infirm were often hindered from getting to it, 
especially in wet or very cold weather. There 
was only one service there also in the day, 





alternately in the morning and afternoon, and | 


C—— church was even still further from the 
houses where the people chiefly lived. Mr. B—— 
preached himself mostly at C—— on the Sun- | 
day, the parish of Dn We being always 
considered more especially the charge of the | 
curate. These reflections made him very | 
anxious to establish a regular week-day ser- 
vice for this part of his flock. They had not | 
of late years enjoyed any privilege of this kind. 
The children were indeed thoroughly cared for, 
the ladies of the Hall had seen to this matter; 
it had long been the peculiar object of Miss 
C——’s attention to teach and train them for | 
the Lord. She had begun by holding a large | 
class in her own house, ‘and gradually she had | 


established a most efficient school, over whic h| 
she watched with the most anxious solicitude. | 
She was not centent with committing them 


to an excellent mistress whom she employed, 
but she herself personally taught them, and 


the whole management of the thing was under | 


her supervision and control. 
She had provided a nice building for the 
schoolroom, and this my husband thought 


might, with her kind permission, be used for | 


a week-day service for the people. 

Most cordially Miss C—-— assented to this 
proposition, and had the room prepared for 
the reception of the congregation. It had 
always been a grief to Mr. B—— in different 
places where he had preached the Word, to 
see how poorly the church is 
attended on a Sunday morning. No doubt 





there is a difficulty with mothers to get the | 


dinner forward, and to have the children 
dressed ready for a morning service, and much 
in this respect depends upon the temper and 
inclination of the head of the family; but the 
old proverb, “ Where there is a will there is a 


way,” holds good in this matter, and when | 


the habit of regular attendance has followed an 
awakened love of the gospel, we see no longer | 


frequently | 
| prevailed, and the deep feeling which was shown 


things soon, and more of a desire to hear the 
word, or else he should not consider himself 
in his right place there. But the evening the 
schoolroom was opened there was an excellent 
gathering, and very quickly the hearers in- 
creased to such an extent that the room would 
hardly hold them. A hunger after the bread 
|of life had begun to be felt, and the people 
who heard the truth with profit there soon 
made an effort to come down to C—— church 
on Sunday mornings. 

But the schoolroom was just at the doors 
of the working men, and it was delightful to 
| see them drop in just as they were in their 
| over: y-day dress, the men from the field, and 
the women from the wash-tub, euger to listen 
|to the message of salvation. Miss C—— 
| always attended the meetings herself. She 
|rejoiced to see the interest aroused ¥' the 
| poor who came to them, while all her large 
| influence was used to induce any still care mi 88 
ones to make use of the means of grace; she 
watched the work with the deepest interest 
and love. Mr. B—— did not read the Church 
| prayers at these weekly meetings; his plan 
| was to have a very short service, consisting of 
| aR pore prayer, singing, and two brief 
|lectures of about ten or fifteen minutes long, 
explaining different portions of Scripture, the 
second prayer or hymn _ being introduced 
between the two addresses. The whole ser- 
vice lasted about an hour. The hymn-book 
Mr. B—— used was a small penny one, which 
all could possess, and very often have I heard 
|the people speak with deep affection of this 
‘simple collection, which they used to call Mr. 
B——’s own hymn-book, in distinction from 
| the one which had long been used in church. 
| I did not myself very often attend these 
school lectures, partly from the distance in 
the evening after having been out visiting the 
| two parishes in the day, and partly from the 
reluctance I felt to occupy even one seat where 
/room was so much wanted. But when I did 
go I was struck with the rapt attention which 





under the word; andin my growing acquaint- 
ance with the spiritual need of the villagers 
‘I learned how much blessing attended this 
particular effort to good. The Lord seemed 
truly to be working amongst the people of 
D—— W——. As I went among them they 
spoke with deep emotion of the profit they 
received from this meeting. Many who had 
‘been careless became aw: akened and anxious, 


the pews half empty on the Sabbath morning. | and many of God’s weary children found in 
The very first time Mr. B—— preached at/| their attendance there a means of grace and 
C—— he expressed his pained surprise at|comfort to their souls which they had long 


such a scanty audience, and assured the people | pined for. 
that he must see a very different state of| we heard from Mr. B 


“ Ah, ma’am, that’s just like what 
at the school,” one 
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would say when I was pressing home any truth 
upon the conscience. Another would say, 
speaking of a text, “'That was made so clear to 
me by Mr. B——’s explanation on Friday even- 
ing.” It was very refreshing to see the women 
bustling about to get their work-done on the 
day of the meeting, and to hear the cheerful 
excuse for being busy, “ Why, this is lecture 
night, and I must get through with what I’ve 
got to do, that I may be ready in good time.” 

I found they could remember these lectures 
far better than the sermons at church; there 
was something more familiar and homelike in 
the manner of address, and the time and place 
gave opportunity for the introduction of little 
incidents and illustrations which would have 
been out of season in the pulpit. I am sure 
we can hardly over-estimate this method of 
dealing with the need of a parish; it supple- 
ments in a most wonderful manner, though it 
does not supersede, the regular work of ministry 
in the church. 

Another most useful result of holding these 
week meetings in a schoolroom is that it 
draws many Dissenters to hear the clergyman 
who would not leave their own place of worship 
on the Sunday, and thus removes prejudices, 
and promotes union among those who lov 
Not a few Wesleyans and 


the same Lord. 
Primitive Methodists were among Mr. B 
hearers on a Friday night, and none were 
more hearty in their acceptance of what he 
taught. And yet he preached doctrines which 
in the heat of controversy they would scarcely 
admit to be true—God’s sovereignty in elec- 
tion, the fettered will of man in an unregenerate 
state, the certainty of God’s completion of 
His work when once begun in the soul. 
These were things which, when called by 
certain names, might be disputed by them, 
but which, when presented in an experimental 
manner as the grand facts in the sinner’s life, 
and put forth in connection with man’s real 
responsibility before God, and the freeness of 
the welcome to every coming one, became clear 
in the heavenly sunlight of the Spirit’s teaching. 
It has been truly said that no child of God 
is an enemy of the doctrine of grace when he 
is upon his knees in self-abasement before the 
Searcher of hearts ; then, humbling himself in 
the dust, he is content to say, “ Not unto me, 
not unto me, Lord, be the glory;” but when 
he goes forth again and holds argument with 
his fellow-men it is that he bethinks himself 
whether some of the credit of salvation, at least 
the credit of accepting Christ, be not his own. 
I have often wondered, while watching the pro- 
cess of the Lord’s dealings with His children, 
to see one of the hard, self-humbling doctrines 
of God’s Bible received into the heart, and then 








another; and all the time the man has stoutly 
denied any change of opinion, till at last he 


discovers that, call himself by what name he 


| may, he has become quite a champion for the 


truths of covenant grace. There is a blessed 
undermining process going on in the preaching 
of the gospel, which saps the foundation of a 
sinner’s false hope and self-dependence; and 
this is the first step preparatory to the laying 
of the stable foundation of the rock Christ 
Jesus, and the rearing of the fabric which is 
built thereon. 

I think that our people enjoyed very much 
also the extemporary prayer which bore a part 
in the school service. Nothing, to my mind, 
can exceed the beauty and appropriateness for 
general worship of the morning and evening 
prayers of the Church of England, but there 
has long been felt a want of something supple- 


|mentary to these forms—something that will 


meet in a special manner the need of the hour, 


. ; ‘ 
| which can take cognizance of any present 
calamity, either public or private, and which 


can make mention with thankfulness of any 
special mercy which has been recently received. 
A pastor who truly shepherds his flock will 
also know of many cases of spiritual experience 
in the course of his dealing with the souls of 
men which he would like to bear upon his 
heart before the Lord in the midst of the con- 
gregation; and the extemporary prayer of an 
occasional or weekly meeting gives a place for 
the fulfilment of this desire. 

Many years have passed now since the 
craving for something which should be added 
to the regular Sunday services of the Church 
of England began to make itself known. At 
first it was ignored by the majority of the 
clergy, and any effort to meet the want and 
to introduce a new element into our motive 
power was met with nothing but disapproba- 
tion from those in authority. Nay, twenty or 
thirty years ago it was considered illegal to 
gather for worship more than nineteen in a 
private room, and the clergyman who did so 
was liable to censure and even dismissal from 
the Establishment. But what a change has 
taken place among us! the claim of the people 
has asserted itself at last; and now there are 
schoolroom addresses, cottage lectures, Bible 
readings, and classes for instruction wherever 
there is earnest work. Even our bishops are 
holding open-air services, and thus by their 
own example, as well as by their expressed 
opinions, giving sanction to the movement 
which has gradually gained force. Our danger 
now lies not so much in a paucity of services 
as in that chill which has fallen upon the 
hearts of men, and which is taking the life and 
power out of these very things. 
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We want a revival,—not a revival of man’s 
making, but of God’s operation; not a galvanic | 
thrill over the features of a corpse, but the 
raising of the dead to life by the voice of Him 
who called Lazarus from his grave ;—we want 
she prayer of Habakkuk answered—“ O Lord, 
revive Thy work in the midst of the years” 
(even these years of privileges), “ in the midst of 
the years make known.’’ We want restored to 
us the years which the locust, the cankerworm, 
the caterpillar, and the palmerworm have 
eaten. Spiritual decline is the great evil which 
we have to deplore in all our churches, but 
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the Lord has not forgotten His promise to 
meet His people in their assembling together. 
“Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world,” still is inscribed, as it 
were, upon a scroll over every building where 
His children gather for worship; and as we 
see it in the red light of the setting sun in 
these last days of the gospel dispensation, we 
may take up again the Old Testament lan- 
guage of the early saints, and say, “ Arise, O 
Lord, into Thy rest ; Thou, and the ark of Thy 
strength. Let Thy priests be clothed with righ- 
teousness; and let Thy saints shout for joy.” 
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Sreconp SeERIEs. 


“ Et sans regarder la banniére 
Sous laquelle il succomba, 
Priez pour lui, c’est votre frere, 
Et le bon Dieu vous bénira.”’ 
BERANGER. 


Arter the recapture of Orleans by the Prus- 
sians, a strange, sad silence succeeded the three 
days of short-lived uproarious rejoicing in the 
town. The shops were shut, women wept, and 
went about in mourning. A wretched group of 
captured soldiers shivered in the damp, wintry 


' atmosphere, huddled together on the Grand 


Square, about the statue of the Maid. But}. 
thrown upon the fire produced a smoke so | 


the most remarkable scene was that presented 
by the interior of the grand old cathedral. 


(Frrtu Paper.) 


Zouave it launched forth into the wildest 
| strains. Hanging eagerly over the musician, 
| who was really an accomplished artist, was a 
| delighted group of Turcos, jabbering to each 
other in Arabic, evidently highly pleased with 
the performance. Stimulated by their ap- 
|plause, the Zouave made frantic efforts, the 
|crowd called loudly to invisible comrades for 
|more wind, and the fun was waxing fast and 
furious, when, looking round, I saw a priest in 
tears. Standing near him were two ladies 
in black, giving bread to the hungry crowd. 
Some cartridges being just then 


| great that we were obliged to rush to the doors 


Here indeed there was life and sound enough, | for air. I was not sorry to leave a scene which 


such as it was. 
could possibly be crammed into it passed the | 
night there. The smoke from the fires inside | 
formed a thick curtain of vapour. All the 
chairs had been appropriated either to kindle 
them, or to sit on around them; and the din 
of voices, the crackle of burning wood, the 
blinding smoke, the songs of the thoughtless | 
Zouaves, intermingled with the loud voices of 
their German captors, produced a strange 
effect. “When in the midst of this unholy 
din, the solemn strains of the organ pealed | 


| through the church, and the bright rays of 


the setting sun streaming through its gorgeous | 
windows lit up the wild, uncouth groups that 
were smoking and singing and cooking around 


| their fires, and for a moment shot rays across 


| the aisle which seemed to flood it with a! 


ammead 


divine light, sacrilege appeared to have at- 
tained its climax. But not quite. Breaking 
short off from the solemn march which had | 
for a second arrested the attention of even | 


As many thousand men as | fascinated while it revolted.” 


Such was the captured army of Orleans, | 


and such are the men who at the present time 
interned at Spandau may be seen playing tip- 
cat, like children, with flushed cheeks and 
shouts of excitement, or eagerly awaiting their 
turn at see-saw, rather than accept voluntary 
occupation that would bring them good pay. 
They worked at first, but when the armistice 
was declared, they became unsettled, like 
children again, with the idea of going home, 
little dreaming probably that other children 
more senseless and fractious than themselves 
were bringing to pass a Revolution that would 
detain them in the enemy’s fortresses. Per- 
haps of this latter they may think no more 
seriously than a French lady whom we heard 
the other day observe coldly, “Oui, c'est 
stupide.” 

“It is a great pity,” wrote to us an edu- 
cated German some time before the end of the 
war, “that France will not choose the smaller 


these reckless spirits, the organ suddenly burst one of two evils, and accept the German con- 


into an attempt at ajig. It seemed to have ditions of peace at once. 


Certainly too much of 


gone mad. Under the influence of a musical | her country has already been damaged for years 
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to come. Elsass and Lothringen, who have 
guarded their German language and customs 
so long, in spite of many temptations, will, I 
hope, soon begin to enjoy their reunion with 
the old Fatherland, where truth, morality, 
education, and religion, are more generally 
cultivated.” 


But the recapture of Orleans did not put | 


the French in the mind to renounce Alsace 
and Lorraine, and acknowledge themselves 
vanquished. Just three centuries before, the 
Huguenots had turned the lovely old cathedral, 
with its beautiful windows and flamboyante 
tracery, into a stable for their horses, and now 


it was in much the same condition after having | 


been used as a prison for French soldiers. 
But foreigners mourned over this more truly 
than did France herself. How indeed could 
she spare time for such regrets when again 
a new army must be levied ? 


The old King of Prussia addressed his army | 


thus :—* Scldiers of the confederated German 
armies,— We have again arrived at a crisis in 
the war. When I last addressed you, the last 
of the hostile armies, which at the commence- 
ment of the campaign confronted us, had by 
the capitulation of Metz been destroyed. 
enemy has since, by extraordinary exertions, 
opposed to us newly formed troops, and a large 
portion of the inhabitants of France have for- 


saken their peaceful, by us unhindered voca- | 


tions, to take up arms. ‘The enemy was fre- 
quently superior to us in numbers, but never- 
theless you have again defeated him; for 
valour and discipline, and confidence in a 
righteous cause, are worth more than nume- 
rical preponderance. 
enemy to break through the investment lines 
of Paris have been firmly repulsed, often indeed 
with very bloody sacrifices, as at Champigny 
and Le Bourget, but with a heroism such as 
you have everywhere displayed towards him. 
The armies of the enemy, which were ad-| 


The | 


All attempts of the} 


powers to which we owe our great success 
hitherto, until we wring from him an honour- 
able peace, worthy of the great sacrifices of 
blood and life which have been offered up.” 

The enemy did persist in a prosecution of 
the war; but in what a state the French forces 
now were may be easily gathered from the 
contemporaneous address of Gambetta to the 
| various generals, dated Bordeaux, Dec. 2 :— 
“In future, each of the armies of the Republic 
will be provided with a regiment of mounted 
gendarmerie. . . A permanent court- 
martial will be established in the rear of each 
army, presided over by a colonel of gendarmerie. 
These regiments to follow the army, and be so 
| disposed as to watch and close all the issues 
|from it—to arrest fugitives, and hand them 
over to their troop again. ‘To be regarded as 
fugitives every soldier and officer found re- 
treating, or in the rear without orders. Any 
one who shall raise the cry of ‘Sauve qui 
peut, or ‘We are pursued,’ will be taken 
before a court-martial. The greatest rigour 
will be exercised.” 

At this time Paris itself was in a miserable 
condition; food at enormously high prices, 
which only the very rich could pay. The poor 
were provided for at the national expense, 
| soup-kitchens having been established, and a 
system of gratis distribution of rations or- 
ganized. But the respectable middle class 
suffered severely—sometimes so hard bestead 
by hunger that, as we have heard one say, 
|they would have “hailed thankfully a bomb- 
shell that might have put an end to their 
misery.” The magnificent markets, which 
used to overflow with provisions of all kinds 
when they opened in the morning, were now 
for the most part empty, save the pavilions 
devoted to the storage of corn and flour. There 





| 


| was hardly any meat to be seen, and that was 


horseflesh; no butter or cheese, such as there 
was in Paris being held back by speculators. 


vancing from every direction to the relief of | Salt butter might occasionally be met with in 


Paris, have all been defeated. Our troops,|the shops at five francs a pound; the fresh, 
some of whom only a few weeks ago stood! which eventually commanded ten francs the 
before Metz and Strasburg, have now advanced | pound, was of course soon consumed. At the 
as far as Rouen, Orleans, and Dijon; and| restaurants, half a pheasant, garnished, cost 
among many smaller victorious engagements, | 15 francs; a boned partridge, 8 francs; a lark, 
two new important battles—those of Amiens | with truffles, 1} francs; a fowl, 10 to 20 francs. 
and the severe day’s fighting at Orleans—have} A letter written in Paris on December 21st 
been added to our former triumphs. Several|says, “The labouring classes pass nights 
fortresses have been conquered, and much | before the bakers’ shops, and the instant they | 
I have reason for the | are open, rush in and get possession of all the | 








war material taken. 
greatest satisfaction, and it is to me a gratifi- | bread that has been baked during the night. 
cation and a duty to express this to you. 
thank you all, from the general to the common | horses have already been killed and rationed 
soldier. Should the enemy persist in a fur-|out to the people at the rate of one-fifth of a | 
ther prosecution of the war, I know you will| pound per head for three days’ subsistence. 
continue to show that exertion of all your | Two-thirds of the hackney coach horses have 
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I | Blood horses and valuable carriage and saddle || 
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been eaten, and very few hackney coaches are 
to be seen now in the streets. An embargo 
has been laid on the 7,200 horses belonging 
to the omnibuses. A fowl sells for 25 francs, 
a goose for 80 francs, and a turkey for 100 
francs.” 

Another writer relates how the efforts of 
the chemists were being devoted to the extrac- 
tion of food from every matter containing the 
slightest elements of nourishment. The bones, 


horns, and hoofs of animals killed were con- | 


verted by them into a product called asseine, 
yielding a nutritive soup, and forming the 
basis of sweetmeats and confectionery. ‘The 
bowels, liver, and blood were likewise success- 


fully treated, and converted into articles of| 


wholesome nourishment. Jellies had disap- 
peared from the market, but lovers of such 


dainties had their tastes provided for in arti- | 


ficial jellies and marmalades, the basis of which 
was gelatine. As a substitute for butter, 
grease, and the fruit of the cocoa-nut, so largely 
used in the neighbourhood of Paris in ordinary 
times for soap-making, were purified and con- 
verted into an article fit for the table. 

Thus were the besieged dwellers in Paris 
eking out as best they might a meagre sub- 
sistence, while their friends and relatives who 


had escaped in time to a more hospitable | 


shelter were the prey of a miserable anxiety 
on their behalf, unable to communicate with 
them, except by some such chance means as 
an advertisement in the Times might offer. 
Daily the number of announcements for Paris 


(renseignements pour Paris) increased, till first | 
one column was filled, then two, then three, | 


untii at length they overflowed to the second 





page. It was touching to note how all were 
desirous—aching as their own hearts must be 


—of giving only good news, such as it was, to 


the hard-set beleaguered ones in Paris. For'| 


example, one read, “ Priére a quiconque lira ces 


lignes de faire savoir a M. Blondel, avocat, 30, | 
Quai du Louvre, que ses enfans, ceux de Gabriel, | 


aussi de Dion—que toute la famille, en un 


mot, va bien; et que la position a Londres est | 


meilleure qu’il n'y avait lieu a esperer.—J. G.” 
“Readers of the Times in Paris are urgently 


requested to communicate the following to | 
Madame Julie Oléan, 64, Rue des Tournelles, | 
Tes parens et ta} 


Paris. J’ai recu ta lettre. 
sceeur se portent bien. 
rien. Bernard a été 
écrire.—Betry Lewis.” 
While the French accounts of the state 
of Paris were to the effect that provisions 
were so ample that the inhabitants knew no 
privations, and that the measures of defence 
were so complete that the city was absolutely 
safe from attack, the Prussians were each day 


Ils ne manquent de 
les voir. Continue 4 


gaining ground upon them, and food had 
become so scarce that the troops, before re- 
treating after a sortie, killed the wounded 
horses upon the field, and carried off with 
them portions of the flesh! 

To give our readers some correct idea of 

the position in which Paris found herself, in a 
strictly military point of view, about the middle 
of December, we should state, first of all, that 
the city is surrounded by a number of detached 
forts. These had been connected by a parapet 
and ditch with rifle-pits in front, and, it was 
believed, extensive mines; and on the plateau 
of Villejuif a formidable work had been ran 
|up, armed with twenty-four guns. The ques- 
tion was, how far, or for how long, these ex- 
|ternal forts, with a hostile army encamped 
between them and the inner line of fortifica- 
tions, would be able to resist. Around Paris 
/extended an investing force of about 200,000 
men, holding a circumference of more than 
| sixty miles,—a magnificent army, commanded 
|by generals of the highest order, some of 
| whom could boast that they had never made a 
march or a sally in vain. The men were in 
perfect discipline, and, considering the hard- 
ships they were exposed to in their open quar- 
ters during that severe wintry weather, too 
much cannot be said for their obedience, forti- 
tude, and cheerfulness. The fact of their being 
men of education, drawn largely from the 
middle classes, is supposed to contribute to 
this result among the German troops. 

Numerous as they were, they were immensely 
inferior in numbers to the garrison and the 
active armies of Paris combined; and although 
their position gave them some advantage, 
recent events had proved that they were ex- 
posed to the possibility of tremendous attacks. 

Beyond this investing force, and confronting 
the armies intended to relieve Paris, were the 
covering armies of General Manteuffel and 
Prince Frederick Charles, the gallant Red 
Prince. The first consisted of about 50,000 
or 60,000 men; the second of about 120,000 
or 130,000, they too being extremely inferior 
in numbers to the relieving armies—those of 
the north, of the west, and of the Loire,— 
which had grown up suddenly, and were daily 
increasing in numbers. They were, it is true, 
made up of young troops, but they were for- 
midable in numbers, and held positions that 
at that time appeared seriously to threaten 
|their foes. Prince Frederick Charles had 
indeed recently defeated the army of the Loire, 
| but he had not routed it. 
| As to the forces inside Paris, it was said of 

them, “The severest critic will not deny that 
the late French sorties were gallantly begun 
|and sustained.” During the weeks that had 
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passed since the investment was completed, | 


the Germans had so fortified their position, 
that, as at Metz, any efforts on the part of the 
besieged to break out would be met by ob- 
stacles almost as great as would thwart any 
attempt on the part of the besiegers to break 
in. Yet, on a certain day, General Trochu 
having made all his preparations, a force of 
150,000 men crossed the Marne by pontoon 


bridges at Joinville le Pont, and advanced 
oS 
under cover of the forts Avron, Bosny, 


Nogent, and Charenton, which cleared a way 
for them by almost unparalleled showers of 
shell thrown in front of their lines. An artil- 
lery duel ensued, in which the French com- 
pelled the enemy to evacuate the villages they 
occupied, and to fall back upon the elevated 
plateau in the rear. Here the fiercest part of 
the fight occurred, and here it was renewed 
two days later with even deadlier effect. 

It had been comparatively easy to follow the 
retreating Germans through Brié and Cham- 
pigny, but when they turned to the higher 
ground it was found impossible to wrench it 
from then The mitrailleases made ghastly 
havoc among the enemy, but they stood at 
bay, and were forcing back their opponents, 
when the short winter daylight ended. 
sand of corpses strewed the ground, but the 
French remained in possession of Brié and 
that night and the following day, 
leclared for burying the dead. 
after that day’s 


Thou- 


Champigny 
when a truce was ¢ 

And how did things look 
fight in the Prussian quarters at Le Peple? 
The waggons and carriages of the staff stood 
yacked and ready to start. lt was easy to 
guess from the air of the officers in front of 
the house that the day had not 
Lieutenant-Colonel Von Faber was there to 
ak the dead body of his nephew. 
Von Barmbach could not conceal his emotion 
as he spoke of the havoc in his old brigade. 
Young Count Wolfegg had just had a leg 
amputated in a room above. Von Strech- 
mann, of the staff, pale and bleeding, with a 
white cloth round his head, was - Iped in by 
The Reichenstein Brigade had 
lost its best officers and men. A battalion of 
Jagers, much cut up, came across the lawn 
from Champigny, and soon afterwards two 
squadrons of horse passed in the opposite 
direction, as if to cover a retreat; and down 
through the trees below, the gleam of bayonets 
was visible, streaming towards Boisy St. Le ger, 
by the rays of the declining sun. Presently 
an officer dashed up with “orders.” In a few 
seconds “boot and saddle” sounded. The 
drivers stood by the baggage waggons, chargers 
were led from the stables, Peple was to be 
abandoned. 








gone well. 


General 


two officers. 
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On the Friday ‘the fight began again, and 
| was the bloodiest yet fought round Paris. On 
Monday hundreds of maimed and mangled 
bodies still lay on the ground. Forty-six 
Frenchmen were found stretched stiff and 
stark in a row, just as they had stood to fire. 
Some had probably lived through the frost and 
cold of two days and nights, and then died in 
agony—fearful to think of, After another 
day of comparative inaction, the French quitted 
the villages they had occupied since Wednes- 
day, and fell back on the Marne, whither the 
fire of the forts prevented the Germans from 
following them. 

Conspicuous among the soldiers on the field 
at the close of each day’s fighting were the 
good Fréres des Eeoles who, in 
their large, round, flapping hats, white bands, 
acts, were everywhere ready 
‘ the wounded, bury 











Whacpte 
Chretiennes, 


and long black « 
to confess the dying, car 
the dead,—in short, t 
them, at once the gent 
of men. 

The 
from Paris. Of two or t 
Then, as each proved vain, and more fruitless 
than the last, it became certain that Trochu 
could not slight advantage he 
might obtain by a sortie. Rumours of dis- 
affection began to be w hispered about, of men 
who refused to go into the fight, or who turned 
- heart-rending indeed 
—a, class 








lest and most courageous 


the brave sorties 


iree such we heard. 


above was one < 


. 
I 
follow up any 


their backs on the » foe; 
must it have been for 
than whom no braver a 
world—to have to lead raw, 
troops who could not stand fire. Socks of 
these latter excited such contempt and indig- 

that they were conducted to the mili- 
tary prison with and caps turned inside 
out, and placards placed on their breast, with 
their names, and the words, “<A miserable 
coward, who fled before the enemy.” Presently 
a short-lived revolution broke out, and fighting 
in the Paris was the next news. So 
things went on, looking worse and worse, within 
and without, and the more prudent were already 
murmuring, “ Peace, peace ! 

So long as the Germans, in their cautious 
preparations, had delayed the actual bombard- 
ment of the city, the siege had been almost 
ignored, so to speak, by a large portion of the 
inhabitants ; but when that terrible continuous 
roar commenced, which brought with it ever 
and anon a hailstorm of missiles that sent 
aged people, mothers, and children to the 
cellars for protection, then arose a cry which 
would fain have pleaded for pity. But Gam- 
betta, the “civilian general, the fiery orator, 
the delegate of delegates,’ drowned the cry 
| with the old shout of “Not a stone of our 


‘rench officers 
said to exist in the 
undisciplined 


nation, 


coats 


streets of 





» do anything required of 
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fortresses, nor an inch of our territory.” 
Meanwhile the pleasant villages and fertile 
gardens for miles around the doomed city were 
being requisitioned into a desert waste, home- 
steads were abandoned and in ruins, fields 
neglected and unsown. 

“‘ Leaving the storm and din of the batteries,” 
wrote a war-correspondent about Christmas- 
time, “I entered the French church of Clarges. 
It is a peaceful-looking little building, with its 
painted spire and stained glass windows and 
simple tombs, on one of which is recorded that 
beneath lies a priest who was curé of that 
parish for fifty years, and who died in 1794, 
at the ripe age of 81. The congregation con- 
sisted of about ten men and twelve women, 
one of the former being a German soldier, and 
all the others careworn-looking peasants in 
blue blouses. When at the beginning of his 
sermon the preacher asked, “ Where are my 
congregation ?”’ and answered his own query 
with the monosyllable “ Fled!” the effect was 
painful to see and hear. The women sobbed, 
the old men cried, and the priest himself was 
much moved. He asked those present to join 
in praying for the safe return of fathers, 
mothers, husbands, wives, and children, and 
for the restoration of peace between the two 
nations which, though now at war, ought to be 
united by the ties of unity. Poor people! 


humbled by Sadowa, but Saxony was media- 
tised, being only saved from the fate of 
Hanover by the remonstrance of France, while 
Bavaria maintained her political independence. 
Now these powers were ready to proclaim the 
victorious old king Emperor of Germany within 
the walls of the palace at Versailles, which was 
dedicated “to all the glories of France.” 

Far otherwise had been the French pro- 
gramme, as announced by the Parisian paper, 
La Liberté, in July. We quote it verbally :— 
“The plan of the campaign is to advance 
rapidly on Hesse, neutralize the South German 
states, occupy Frankfort, sweep the Prussian 
territory on the left bank of the Rhine, enter 
Westphalia, and, supported by Hanover and 
Denmark, drive the Prussians beyond the Elbe, 
and reconstruct the German Confederation, to 
the exclusion of Prussia and Austria!”’ Phy- 
sician, heal thyself,” one might well exclaim. 
Well would it have been for France could she 
have “reconstructed” herself to any purpose. 
After the fall of Napoleon the actual rulers 
were the members of “ the Provisional Govern- 
ment of National Defence,” but practically 
France with all her interests lay in the hands 
of two men, the Orleanist General Trochu and 
the republican lawyer Gambetta, the latter 





ruling more despotically than the Emperor 
himself. Generals Bourbaki, Keratry, and 


they were a sad procession as they left the | Aurelles des Paladines were by him succes- 


house of God, after praying for “peace on|sively deprived of their commands; then he 
earth to men,” and heard the boom of the | joined the army of the Loire in proprid per- 











guns which were sending more fugitives forth, | sond, until a new star in the person of General 


and bringing desolation to smiling villages 
nearer Paris; while everywhere, scattered over 
Germany, French captives were cultivating 
the land of the enemy who was laying waste 
his own.” During the past autumn, from every 
town and village in Hesse, in Saxony, in 
Bavaria, the soldiers of France had daily gone 
forth to the fields with an armed keeper for 
each gang of twenty; or been led to work at 
repairing the bridges, viaducts, tunnels, &c., 
which they themselves had demolished. 

And now the year 1870 was drawing towards 
its close, a great political. era, including the 
catastrophe of Sedan, the occupation of one after 
another of the French fortresses, the gathering 
and dispersion of the hasty levies of France, 
the fall, perhaps, of the last of the Bonapartes 
from the French throne, the destruction of 
the Pope’s temporal power, and the rise 
another great monarchy,—for the princes 
Germany had offered the title of Emperor 
the King of Prussia, headed by the King 


of 
to 
of 


Bavaria, and seconded by the King of Saxony. 

Four years ago Prussia had no stronger 
opponent than Saxony and her king, unless it 
might be Bavaria and her king. Both were 





of} 


| Chanzy rose to shine in his reflected light. 


Nothing daunted by failure, defeats, thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of killed, wounded, 
or captured, he continued to proclaim levies en 
masse, and to form new armies. Some of the 
young Mobiles thus called out behaved in any- 
thing but a soldierly manner as they quitted 
their native homes. The railway stations rang 
with their cries and lamentations, they hung 
about the carriages which conveyed them away 
figures of bleeding hearts made of red cloth, 
and immortelles; and as the trains went off 
sang lugubriously or more or less fiercely,— 


‘* Nous partons, 

Ton, ton, 
Comme des moutons’, 
Pour la boucherie!”’ 


The officers endeavoured to stop this de- 
‘grading exhibition, but in vain; the men sang 
on,— 
‘¢ Nous aimons 
Pourtant a vie, 
Mais nous partons, 
Ton, ton, 





Pour la boucherie!”’ 
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The more the officers rebuked or exhorted | 


them, the more they shouted,— 


** On nous massacrera, 
Ra, ra, 
Comme des rats; 
Ah! que Bismarck rira !” 


Meanwhile Christmas dawned upon gentler 
scenes in the German quarters around Paris. 
Good wishes and good cheer had been arriving 
daily and hourly from all parts of the Father- 
land, from mothers, wives, and sisters, who, 
alarmed doubtless at the accounts of rat pie, 
roasted guinea-pig, and braised leg of dog, 
quoted as luxuries in Paris, feared lest their 
dear ones might fare but poorly at the festive 
season. 

A correspondert writing from the head- 
quarters of the Saxon army corps, Le Vert 
Galant at the time, says, “It is believed that 
there is not one man serving before Paris who 
has not received a present sent to himself per- 
sonally. They arrived in waggon-loads, and 
a deputation from Dresden and Leipsic came 
with them to see that they reached their des- 
tination. There were no officers’ quarters 
and no soldiers’ quarters without a Christmas- 
tree. In many instances they were on a 
monster scale. I saw one large palm tree 
hung with toys and fruit and sweatmeats, 
and illuminated where it stood in a garden. 
The paths leading to it were lit with Chinese 
lanterns, and at half-past six o’clock on Satur- 
day evening, Christmas Eve, the soldiers com- 
menced dancing round it to the music of their 
| regimental band. Ina French chdteau, near 
at hand, a French eagle, taken at Sedan, 
figured on the top of a Christmas-tree cut 
from a French garden. Having accepted an 
invitation from some officers to spend Christ- 
mas evening with them, I found on my arrival 
that a portion of the entertainment was to 
be the distribution of the presents hanging 
on Christmas-trees in a farmhouse on the 
borders of the forest. I suggested that a 
summary termination might be put to the 
proceedings by the untimely arrival of a shell ; 
but it was explained that the projectiles were 
directed to a point considerably more distant, 
so that they would pass over our heads as 
we enjoyed ourselves in the farmhouse. The 
house itself the French might indeed easily 
hit, but it was hidden by the wood, and they 
could not see it. ‘To the farmhouse, accordingly, 
which was at a short distance from the ad- 
vanced posts, we all went. It was a large 
building, and was lighted up from basement 
| to roof. Soldiers thronged every room, and 
in two of the apartments were Christmas- 
trees. While we remained there the foreposts 
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were relieved, and it was curious to see the 


interest taken in the amusement by the sen- 
tinels arriving from the front. Even before 
they warmed themselves at the blazing wood 
fires, they entered, rifle in hand, to have a 
look at the green branches, and miniature 
candles, and toy confectionery, which all re- 
minded them of home and Christmas festivities. 
Children could not have stared with more ad- 
miring wonder; and when the ornaments came 
to be distributed, the expectant anxiety could 
scarcely have been greater had the occasion 
been one of a distribution of the Iron Cross.” 

Men are but children of a larger growth. 
However, the Germans did not long give 
themselves up to these innocent Christmas 
festivities. The greater number of their 
siege-guns had by this time been placed in 
battery, and their chiefs resolved to begin an 
attack upon the external defences of Paris. 
The French had on the 21st made another 
great but ineffectual sortie, beginning with a 
certain measure of success which they seemed 
as before unable to follow up. The men were 
disheartened, and the spirits of the besiegers 
rose in corresponding proportion. The de- 
structive powers of Fort Avron, and its ad- 
vanced and threatening position, determined 
them to reduce it as quickly as possible. On 
the 27th of December the attack commenced 
from batteries erected with skilful secrecy, and 
in a few hours it had become evident that its 
resistance could be but of short duration. It 
was not bomb-proof! and although armed with 
heavy guns, this was on one face only. On 
the morning of the 29th Mont Avron was 
found by the Germans abandoned—a terrible 
scene of ruinand slaughter. Thus speedily had 
the first outwork of Paris fallen. It seemed 
as though the fortifications were to crumble as 
literally to dust as the French army and 
French empire had done figuratively beneath 
the finger of the Prussian king, and his quick- 
sighted minister, Count Bismarck. 

An immediate attack on the forts was 
now decided on; and a whirlwind of shells 
beat against Rosny, Noisy, and Nogent, along 
the north-eastern line of the defences. This 
quickly spread to the southern forts, and Issy, 
Vanves, Montrouge, and Bicétre were swept 
from the neighbouring heights, with a fire 
which extended to Ivry and Charenton. It 
was, however, one thing to destroy an incom- 
plete and isolated redoubt, and another to 
master formidable defences, erected with care, 
communicating with each other, and strength- 
ened by every conceivable device. Thus the 
artillery of the forts and of the new defences 
between maintained a not unequal encounter 
with the besieger’s batteries, which were at 
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a considerable distance, and not very powerful, 
although they held a commanding position. 
So dawned the New Year. 


“?Twas turned at last,—the saddest page 
The historic pen for many an age 
Has been compelled to trace. 
0 woeful world, how oft appears 
Sullied by crime and stained with tears 
The record of these fleeting years— 
We call them years of grace ! 


“We date them from His lowly birth, 
Who once a denizen of earth 
Our paths of sorrow trod : 
We call them by His sacred name 
Who once in love and pity came, 
To purge our sins, blot out our shame, 
And make us sons of God. 


“QO sons of God, is this the love 
That erst descended from above 
Here in our midst to dwell ? 
Is this the precept of our Lord, 
To take the self-avenging sword, 
And for each wrong or angry word 


6 


Make blood in torrents flow?” * 


The beleaguered city boldly faced the new) 
ordeal to which it was exposed, and no whisper | measures of intimid 


restored to something like order, and numbered 
about 120,000 men. Faidherbe’s army had 
been recruited also, and lastly there was the 
Army of the East, which, in conjuntion with 
an irregular contingent under Garibaldi, had 
been up to this time defending Franche 
'Comté. Thus there were, exclusive of the 
igarrison and army of Puris, not fewer than 
|450,000 Frenchmen under arms, but unfor- 
tunately the great bulk of these troops con- 
sisted of unformed levies. Their want of 
organization was lamentable, and the propor- 
tion of officers to men wholly inadequate. 
Still as a forlorn hope a plan was formed for 
a combined movement of these forces with a 
view to the relief of Paris. 

General Trochu, meanwhile, issued the fol- 
lowing proclamation :— 





| of mutual confidence to which we owe the fact 
|of seeing Paris, after a hundred days’ siege, 
| upright and resisting the enemy, who, de- 
|spairing to deliver over our capital to the 
Germans by Christmas, as he had solemnly an- 
| nounced, has added the bombardment of our 
|advanced posts and of our forts to the various 
ation, by means of which 


of capitulation was heard; but the rumour| po hopes to enervate our defence. The dis- 


gained ground daily, and could not be silenced, 
that the dread enemy famine was stalking 
through the streets, laying low both soldiers 
and civilians, and increasing the death-rate a 
hundred-fold. And who could resist ? 


hunger, if not to the thunder of the Prussian 
bombs. 

Meanwhile, immense exertions were made 
to swell the numbers of the provincial armies, 
and to make another endeavour to raise the 
siege. An additional corps had been sent to 
General Chanzy, who, uniting with the Army 
of the West, reinforced also by young troops, 
had now a nominal force of some 150,000 
men, with 300 or 400 guns. 


the Loire too had received considerable ac- | 


cessions, and under the command of Bourbaki, 
late chief of the Imperial Guard, it had been 


* Extracted from the Guardian, 


The Army of}, 


| appointments which we have had to encounter 
|through an extraordinary winter, through 


|fatigue and immeasurable sufferings, are 
| ostentatiously paraded before the public. In 


Even- fact, itis said that the members of the Govern- 
tually the gates must open by pressure of 


|ment are divided in their views of the great 
|interests, the guidance of which is confided to 
their care. The army, indeed, has undergone 
great trials, and needed rest, which the enemy 
| seeks to prevent its obtaining by a more vio- 
|lent bombardment than has ever been ex- 
| perienced by troops. The army, however, is 
|preparing for action in concert with the 
| National Guard of Paris, and we all shall do 
‘our duty. 1 declare, finally, that no dissension 
as arisen in the councils of the Government. 


| 
and the perils of the country, and in the 


| thought and hope of deliverance.”’ 
| B. B. 


We are closely united in the face ofthe anguish | 


|| 





“Citizens and soldiers,—Great efforts are || 
| being made to break the bands of union and || 
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THE VISION. 


As in his solitary cell 





A pious monk bent low in prayer, | 
A strange and startling radiance fell, 
Which paled the early sunbeams there ; 
And fairer than earth’s fairest form, enrobed in dazzling light, 
he Saviour, worshipped long by faith, revealed Himself to sight. || 


With raptured awe the suppliant gazed 
On this sweet vision from above; || 
For soon as he his glance upraised, | 
He met his Saviour’s look of love, 
A look so winning and so kind, so full of tenderest grace, 
Nor time nor death could from his heart the charm it left efface. 


Entranced he knelt, so bright, so real, 
The beauty which his gaze enthralled ; 
When suddenly he heard the peal 
Of the old convent bell, which called 
With daily and familiar voice to his appointed task, 
Of show’ring gifts upon the poor, who came for alms to ask. 


Oh, how unwelcome was its sound 
In such a joy-enkindling hour, 
When heaven’s own glory streamed around, 
And hope already grasped her dower ! 
How could his glowing spirit turn, from scenes of perfect bliss, 
To common avocations linked with such a world like this ? 
He could not go! yet could he stay 
When Duty bade him thence depart ? 
No! he her summons must obey ; 
So, with a brave but bursting heart, 
He gave one sad and wistful look, one mute farewell, and then 
He hastened forth to work for Christ amongst his fellow-men. 


When charity with generous hand 
Had lightened want, and grief, and care, 
Our monk, with his associate band, 
Re-sought their lonely cells for prayer : 
And he, with heavy listless step, which told of treasure lost, 
Pushed slowly back his half-closed door, and o’er its threshold crost. 


O joy of joys! unchanged, unless 
It added grace and grandeur wore, 
That visioned form of loveliness 
Remained where it was seen before ; 
And with a full approving smile the Saviour gently said, 
“Tf thou hadst stayed when duty called, that moment I had fled.” 


I ask not that you should believe 
This ancient legend, simply told; 
I only ask you to receive \\ 
The truth it does so well unfold; 
That nothing, not the holiest joys, must ever keep you back 
From pressing on without delay in duty’s certain trac‘. I, 
NETTA LEIGH. 
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RIVER-SIDE RAMBLES. 
THIRD PAPER, 


“ When May is in her prime, ;and, it may be, more sweetly attuned. The 
Then may each heart rejoice ; harmony, however, is sadly broken to-day, for 
When May bedecks each branch with green, | the first sound that greets our ears aS we 
Each bird strains forth his voice. enter the woods is the deafening, almost inces- 


; : sant cawing of the rooks,— 
“ All nature’s imps triumph \* t g of th D 


Whilst joyful May doth last ; 
When May is gone, of all the year 
The sweetest time is past.” 


“Tumultuous, wild, loquacious, loud.” 


They appear in an unusual state of agitation, 

An Old Poet. and no wonder, for the shooters are popping 
k , , at them, and many a young life is being sacri- 
As March is the month of winds, and April of feed. Qne’s heart quite aches to hear the 
tears, so Bishop Mant declares that— wild, despairing cries of the old birds as they 
“May is the very month of mirth ;” wheel in circles over the tall trees, helplessly 

; ; : lamenting the destruction that is going on 

and we know her to be universally acknow- ground them. When the season is further 


ledged the loveliest of the year. She is— advanced they are protected against these 
“The youngest daughter of the spring ;” depredators, who fear to raise the gun, lest the 


‘ bursting buds of the trees are injured by the 
and poets from ages past have delighted to) fire, 


sing of her beauty, charms, and sweet allure-' The rook (Corvus frugilegus) is easily distin- 
ments. guished from the common crow by the naked 
“Of every moneth of the year, skin about the bill, forehead, and upper part of 

To mirthful May there is no peer,” the throat, as well as the voice, which is less 


harsh. The plumage, also, is a richer, deeper, 

says one ; whilst another calls her ‘ chaste more glossy black. 
and pure,” “gentle and modest.” Miltonhails, We often hear the rook loudly denounced 
her as the “bounteous May,” “the flowery by the farmer for the robberies it commits 
May ; Heber as the “merry May;” and Willis, amongst the seeds and young wheat, but we 
“the delicate-footed May ;” which, he further p46 disposed to think he would be a far greater 
prettily tells us, comes— loser if deprived of the benefits it confers; for 
“With her slight fingers ful of leaves and flowers.’ although loving well to feast off a freshly sown 
. ; crop, it feeds principally on insects and worms, 
And so she does; we need only look around devouring myriads, not only of the grub of 
us to be convinced of the truth of this. What the cockchafer—that deadly enemy to vege- 
a change has appeared on the face of nature! tation,—but also the wireworm, one of the 
what a stride vegetation has made since we greatest scourges to which farmers are ex- 
took our last river-side ramble! Woods, lanes, posed. It is a common thing to witness whole 
meadows, water-side banks, are all bright with flocks of these black gentlemen alighting on 
shade-loving blossoms; and at no season of the rich meadow or pasture land, and re- 
the year are wild flowers more beautiful than’ morsely tearing up the grass in a very deter- 
now. There is a peculiar freshness about the mined, self-satisfied style; and we are natu- 
spring, which no other season can claim; an raily disposed in our ignorance to lament the 
emerald beauty in the green colouring of the wanton destruction they apparently are inflict- 
trees, altogether different to the more advanced ing; but could we examine each root thus 
tints of summer foliage, or deeper, richer, varie- pulled, we should finda devouring grub already 
gated tones of the autumn leaves. The songs at work there, which the bird’s instinct has 
of the twittering birds, too, sound more joyous led it to discover, and of which it speedily 
and glad, seem to spread with a wilder thrill makes short work. It is probable that the 
of delight through the woodlands during April bareness about the head of the rook is en- 
and May than in the later months, when those tirely caused by this continual digging in the 
same voices, however, are fuller, and even soil for grub, wearing away the feathers ; for 
more continuous ; when the dulcet pipe of the it is not observable in the young bird. Rooks 
mavis, the richer whistle of the merle, are deeper are likewise fond of acorns, the cones of the 
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fir, &c., and frequently display cunning) is so much cultivated in our gardens. Heavy 
methods of obtaining food. Altogether they | patches of the yellow stonecrop (Sedum acre), 
are sly, clever birds, often exhibiting a wonder-| with its short growth, are spread over the 
ful amount of sagacity also in the selection of | top of the wall; whilst the ivy-leaved toadflax 
the trees on which they mean to build, and | (Linaria cymbalaria), with its bright green 


are said to avoid any that are unsound or in a 
decaying state. They commence opel rations | 
about the end of February, preparing their | 
nests with great activity and bustle, either re- 
pairing the old ones or constructing new ; and | 
during the important work, never-ending dis- | 
agreements and contentions go on amongst | 
them, continual attempts being made to purloin | 
and crib from a neighbour’ s materials. The} 
nests are composed principally of small branches 
or twigs, lined out with grass, close and strong,— | 


“« Close to protect from piercing air, 
And strong the rocking blasts to bear.”’ 


| 
They usually contain five or six eggs. Rooks 
are said, more than any other bird, to evince a 
dread of man; to recognise his gun, and even | 
smell his powder. It has often occurred to| 
me that the birds generally of these parks and | 
woods were unusually tame and confiding, 
hopping about the pathway, or flitting from | 
to bush, by my side as I went along. | 
Often when peering into the shrubs, hunting for | | 
nests, have I come upon a poor startled hen | 
sitting over her eggs, and or she — 
alarm and great uneasiness, so long as I did| 
not essay to put forward a eae she main- | 
tained her position, shrinking deeper into her 
nest, yet keeping a vigilant look-out on my 
every movement, prepared for a spring should 
any attempt be made to molest her. 

Here, for instance, I will show you a gentle 
thrush that has selected a niche in the moss- 
grown stones on the top of this old wall, 
wherein to rear her young. ‘The spot is well 
chosen, for-an ivy-clothed holly tree is close 
by, and ‘an overhanging branch canopies her 
pretty dwelling, thus protecting her from heat 
of sun or falling rain. See how closely she 
sits, with just head and tail peeping out, and 
her half-spread wings sheltering the nestlings 
beneath her mottled breast! See how intently 
her bright eye is watching us, ready to fly 
away at the faintest rustle! Fear not, pretty 
bird! we would not disturb thee: we will not 
even pluck that bit of coveted wallflower that 
is blooming by thy side, shedding its delicious 
odour around. This (Cheiranthus cheiri) is a 
somewhat ragged-looking blossom ; its petals 
seem hung so loosely together, one would fancy 
the gentlest air would scatter them far and 
wide. Its tints are rich and varying in every 
shade of yellow and orange; its fragrance 
sweeter than almost any flower we have; and 
perhaps on that account, more than any other, 

IV. 


bush t 





|leaves and pretty little lilac, 





| the woodman’s 


snapdragon- 
|shaped flowers, hangs in festoons about the 
stonework, adding beauty and grace to the 
thrush’s nursery bower. 

Here we may observe the rich colouring of 
ithe ivy. At this season, such fine, deep, warm 
| hues are rarely found in other leaves, and they 
contrast admirably with the fresh green of the 
| holly, just as we now see them intermingled. 
| Look at this large white butterfly (Pieris 
| brassicce) that has alighted on one of the 
darkest leaves, as though guided by vanity in 
its selection, conscious whieh would best set 
off its own pale, delicate beauty. It is one of 
the commonest butterflies we have, perhaps 
one of the prettiest; but proves a pest in the 
vegetable garden, especially if the season is 
dry. Woe to the cabbages on which in clusters 
it ig sits its eggs! for the caterpillars are 
destructive, living as they do in com- 
panies s, and feeding voraciously ; they frequently 
| devour the entire leaves of the plant, leaving 
nothing but the skeleton veins and stalks. 
These caterpillars are a pale green in colour, 
adorned with three yellow longitudin: al stripes, 
and prettily spotted with little black points. 
The butterfly is of a faint cream colour, marked 
with black. It has doubtless wandered from 
cottage garden close by, per- 
chance to taste what the wild blossoms are 
like; and surely a rich, luscious banquet is 
spread for its entertainment, enough to gratify 
the appetite of the most Epicurean butterfly 
that ever spread dainty wing. 

Many an old friend of last month still blos- 
soms to welcome us, and many a fair companion 
is added to their number. There are— 


“ Cowslips wan that hang the pensive head ;”’ 
and— 


“The melancholy hyacinth, that weeps 
All night, and never lifts an eye all day.” 


We see upraised, smiling faces in the greater 
and lesser stitchworts (Stellaria holostea and 
Stellaria graminea), with their pure white, 
star-like flowers; and the germander speed- 
well (Veronica chameedrys), with its blossoms 
of heavenly blue. 

Nor can we overlook the delicate wood-sorrel 
(Owalis acetosella), a beautiful little white pen- 
cilled flower, so readily recognised by the re- 
semblance of its green leaf to that of the 
common clover. Apart from its own beauty, 
it claims our notice not only because the true 
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|| how much more, then, ought we to fear lest 
|| we offend Him! acknowledging His presence 
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shamrock and national emblem flower of Ire- | 
land, but as being likewise the trefoil which | 
St. Patrick chose when explaining to his dis- | 
ciples the doctrine of the Trinity. 
But we have now reached the river-side, | 
where a pretty little pebbly strand invites us | 
to its margin, and a rich harvest for inquiry 
awaits our attention, in the hordes of wondrous 
insect life in their larve stage that hide and | 
creep about the stones. We carelessly observe | 
bits of twigs lying at the bottom of the water, 
and naturally conclude they are just what they 
seem, but are presently startled by a jerking, 
awkward sort of movement, for which we 
cannot at the moment account, and immediately , 
our curiosity is awakened for a further inves- 
tigation. Now these are simply case, or caddis 
worms (Phryganea), the well-known bait of | 
the angler, which he perhaps calls “ cad-bait.” | 
Here are numbers of them, of all sizes and| 
in several varieties of cases. Clumsy-looking | 
things they are, tumbling and dragging about | 
their unwieldy houses, of which some are com- | 
posed of tiny pebbles glued together, others of | 
leaves neatly overlapping one another; some, | 
again, of small shells or sand; in fact, no mate- | 
rial appears to come wrong to them. What! 
we have here are mostly constructed of bits of | 
twigs carefully joined, one piece longer than | 
the rest, stretched beyond the opening to 
shelter the insect’s head. Cleverly are these 
little residences contrived and built, and mar- 
vellously are they adapted for the mode of life 
followed by the occupant. The numerous 
pieces of which they are composed are securely 
cemented together, fixed by little silken threads, 
so as to form a longitudinal tube or case, with 
an aperture at the larger end. The under 
surface is rendered as flat and smooth as pos- 
sible, so as not to impede the progress of the 
moving habitation. The interior is also smooth, 
often lined with mud. [If this little architect 
finds he has manufactured his case of too light 
materials, and is in danger of being carried away 
with the stream, he adds a stone, by way of 
ballast; if, on the contrary, he feels his house 
too heavy, he buoys it up with a hollow straw. 
His ingenuity is never at a loss. Surely in 
all this there is an instinct amounting to 
reason, an unerring foresight that cannot fail 
to fill our minds with wonder and admiration. 
The more we inquire into the minute life with 
which we are surrounded, the more deeply 
must our minds be impressed with the per- 
fections of the great Creator, how He is not 
only all-mighty, but all-wise, all-good; His 
watchful providence extended even to the very 
smallest of His works. Convinced of this, 





to be everywhere, His all-seeing eye ever upon 
us. 

Into the caddis, as we see and have described 
it, does the worm enter tail first ; secures him- 
self at the far end with his tiny nippers, and 
looks complacently from his fortress window, 
much as the hermit crabs we so frequently see 
on the sea-beach. The enclosed portion of the 
body is soft, whilst the head and shoulders, 
which are subject to exposure, are firm and 
hard. If you raise one from the water, it is 
amusing to observe how quickly the watchful 
creature retreats within; but his patience soon 
becomes exhausted, curiosity stronger than 
fear; out pops the little head again, with a 
jerk of inquiry. So much for the larve and the 
caddis. The perfect fly very much resembles 
a moth of a pretty soft brown colour. It has 
four wings, which fold roof-like on its back; 
its legs are long, and furnished with delicate 
spines. It is little seen during the day, but 
at night joins its companions in sports and 
merry whirls over the streams and ponds. 

Turning over any of the larger stones, we 
are certain to disturb numerous insects in their 
different and various stages of pupz and larve. 
They are carnivorous every one of them, lying 
in wait for prey, but often in their turn falling 
victims to the appetites of the hungry swarm- 
ing fishes that are ever on the alert for so 
dainty a mouthful. 


“ Harsh seems the ordinance, that life by life 
Should be sustained ; and yet when all must die, 
And be like water spilt upon the ground, 

Which none can gather up, the speediest fate, 
Though violent and terrible, is best.’’ 


Some of these larve are large and broad in 
tne head, straight and inelegant in shape and 
figure; others, again, have smaller heads and 
more delicate forms. Some are graced with 
two tails, others possess three, and few exceed 
in size or length more than half or three 
quarters of aninch. All are sluggish in their 
habits, and naked in their bodies,—that is, with 
no protective case to shelter them; and all are 
equally sought after by the angler, who finds 
in them excellent bait, designating them under 
the familiar titles of stone-flies, water-crickets, 
yellow-sallies, and rough-coats. 

We will examine one more closely ; a curious- 
looking little creature it is, about three quarters 
of an inch long, creeping hastily about the 
stone, eagerly striving to reach the under part, 
anxious to secure a hole or crevice wherein to 
hide its six legs and triple tail. There is 
certainly no attractive beauty in the appear- 
ance of its present state of existence; on the 
contrary, we pronounce it decidedly repulsive, 
and feel glad it prefers to remain on its own 
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little dominion, rather than seek more friendly 
intercourse with our entomological fingers. It 
is the larva of a species of May or day fly, 
always readily recognised by those finny ap- 
pendages at the sides, which, when in the 
water, it keeps in continual waving motion. 
Its name is derived from the shortness of the 
perfect insect’s life, as it rarely survives beyond 
a few hours after emerging from the larva 
state. 
** Of shortest date 

*Mong living things their winged state, 

Which first the western sunbeam brings 

To life; and if their buoyant wings 

So long the eager trout defy, 

Before the noon of night they die.”’ 


The Ephemera vulgata, or angler’s May-fly, 
usually wears the garb in which we now see it 
for about two years, and then appears “a thing 
of airy gladness” about the end of May, con- 
It is 


| a pretty dainty fly with slender body, about 


three quarters of an inch long, and four smoky- 


| coloured, gauze-like wings, adorned with brown 





spots, the two in front much larger than those 
behind. The tail is composed of three ele- 
gant jointed filaments, which greatly exceed in 
length the body of the insect. The slender 
legs are moderately long, except the two first, 
which in the male are greatly elongated. Its 
flight is exceedingly graceful and easy, per- 
petually rising and falling, mixing with swarins 
of its kind in a mazy dance— 


‘* Glittering forth to the sunbeams bright, 
Like a burnished gem in the evening light; 
Glancing o’er streamlet, and skimming o’er mead, 
What a joyous life must this insect lead !”’ 


As we tumble the pebbles about, how amus- 
ing it is to watch the various species of water- 
beetles which we have disturbed scuttling in 
haste from stone to stone, or peeping pertly 
yet cautiously from the weeds and cress. Talk 
of an insect’s “joyous life,” appearances de- 
ceive us if theirs is not such,— 


“ For they gambol and play 
The livelong day, 
Never heeding the time that is passing away.” 


The Colymbetes are smart little fellows, | 
usually decked in jet-black coats, highly bur- 
nished, the under parts often glistening with 
rich metallic hues. One variety is especially 
common here, very pretty too in its mottled, | 
tortoiseshell-like armour. It is rarely more 
than a quarter of an inch long, active and | 
sudden in its movements, perpetually flirting | 
and dancing about, rising rapidly to the sur- | 








face of the water, and again descending, with a | 


| pure blue petals. 


globule of air like a glittering pearl attached 
{to its tail. It is an interesting little inhabitant 
|in the aquarium, useful too in reducing decom- 
posing matter, unoffending and harmless, never 
resenting the unceremonious gobbles it receives 
from both sticklebacks and minnows who chase 
after it, and by a dexterous pounce, nobble off 
the air vessel suspended at the anus, some- 
times in their haste swallowing beetle and all, 
but speedily ejecting the little vivacious crea- 
ture, who seems none the worse, however, for 
the strange Jonah-like adventure. From this 
will be gathered that our lively Colymbetes 
breathes, as a writer has described it, “at the 
wrong end.” And it is wonderful how this 
peculiar mode of respiration agrees in its ar- 
rangement with the insect’s structure for loco- 
motion in the water. It swims and descends 
with great rapidity, making free use of its 
posterior legs; but the body being specifically 
lighter than the water, it suspends all action 
when rising. Having continually to ascend to 
the surface for a supply of air, and the forepart 
of the body being heavier than the rest, it na- 
turally occurs that the tail is first exposed. By 
a slight elevation of the wing-cases, the air is 
readily drawn in, and thus laden with a re- 
newal of life as it were, the insect once more 
descends, carrying its silver bubble. 

But enough of beetles to-day; we shall find 
plenty of other varieties when we come to the 
retired pool or stiller waters. Blossoms are 
waiting to be gathered ;— 


‘¢ There does the purple avens bend 
The graceful head, though oft it spend 
Its sweetness on the Alpine height.” 


The water-avens (Geum rivale) grows abun- 
dantly in these parts down into the very 
water’s edge, and is already in flower. It is in 
every way an elegant plant, that nods and 
sways its drooping head with every passing 
breeze. The sharply cut foliage is graceful and 
pretty; the flexible stems, which grow often as 
high as a foot, strong and stout; the pendent 
blossom a dull reddish yellow in colour, 
marked with purple tints. 


*¢ That blue and bright-eyed floweret of the brook, 
Hope’s gentle gem, the sweet forget-me-not,”’ 


also now opens its yellow eye and displays its 
A beautiful blossom it is, 
endeared to us all the more by the many 
pretty legends attached to its name. It is 
called great or water scorpion-grass (Myosotis 
palustris), and this name is said to be derived 
from the peculiar twisted or circular form 
which the stem often takes before raising its 
brilliant flowers out of the water; consequently 
in the olden time it was believed to be a sove- 
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reign remedy “against the bites of all snakes 
and adders.” We shall find it difficult to 
gather, for it loves to have the leaves well 
submerged in the water, but its possession is 
worth the risk of a wet foot. 





WATER AVENS. 


These pretty white flowers, that so deli- 
cately rear their heads above the stream, are 
from the water-crowfoot (Ranunculus aquatilis), 


and varied-shaped leaves, those floating on 
the surface being three-lobed, whilst those im- 
mersed are finely cut into hair-like segments. 
It is beyond our reach, as are likewise the 
water-horsetail (Hqgwisetum and 
many a handsome sedge and rush and young 


fluviatile), 


fresh reed,— 
«© That waves and whistles in the vocal wind,” 


which, however, we would scarcely care 
for the hand, though they add much beauty to 
the stream. 

We would rather take a passing glance at 
the numerous beautifully spreading or half- 
rolled up ferns that deck every niche and cre- 
vice of the river’s overhanging rocky side. 
How varied and abundant they are !—some 


a lower shelter, some shady, damp spot, where 
they can gather more moisture, or even win an 
occasional kiss from the wind-ruffled edges of 
the streamlet. 

We have first the common polypody (Poly- 
podium vulgare), that seems to creep with its 
thick woody roots into every vacant space it 
can find, as though anxious to clothe each bare 
stene or projecting rock with its broad lanceo- 
late fronds, always pendent in maturity. Then 
we have the common hart’s-tongue (Scolopen- 
drium vulgare), so readily distinguishable from 
| every other fern, not quite so frequent as the 
; common polypody, yet plentiful enough, grow- 

ing in tufts or clumps, its long, plain, narrow, 
| undivided, polished leaves, somewhat crisped 
| at the edges, unrolling erect and stiff, and then 
| bending gracefully backwards until the tips 
| are almost level with the roots, the withered 
|remains of the old leaf-stalks hidden beneath 
the verdant canopy. 
| We have shield ferns and prickly ferns, 
maidenhairs and spleenworts in several varie- 
ties, some with tiny oval leaflets ranged down 
their central “rachis,” as the main rib of the 
fern-leaf is termed, others with branched-look- 
ing fronds; some drooping, others erect ; some 
smooth, others scaly; some with green, others 
again with little black wiry stems, in all stages 
of growth; many just beginning to unfurl their 
tender green fronds, and many fully expanded 
into stately maturity. In diversified beauty 
are they spread about, their exquisitely carved 
leaves, elegant forms, and greenest richness of 
colour gracing with loveliness every spot whereon 
they grow,— 





** Crowded or scattered in their robes of green, 
Nature's sweet garnishings may here be seen.” 


But none of them, to my own taste, are so 
lovely, or add greater ornament to the damp 
and shady place than the oak and beech ferns 
(Polypodiuin), the first appearing often as early 
as March, the latter about the end of April or 
early May. Neither are uncommon in these 
parts, though both are delicate plants that suc- 
cumb to the first nipping frost. The oak is a 
shade-loving fern, retiring more from any ex- 


he pluck | Posure to the sun than seeking shelter from 


rough winds. 


** Down by the margin of streamlet or pond 
It shoots up its delicate aérial frond, 
Or high on the cliff "neath the shadowing trees 
It flirts and coquets with each amorous breeze.” 


It is a small plant, that rarely exceeds in 


loving to sport from the loftiest nook, daring height more than eight or ten inches. Its 


to expose their fragile stems and delicately cut 


stems, which usually appear in triplets, very 


leaves to every breeze that blows; others seeking | wiry, erect, purple, and shining, are crowned 
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with the greenest of green fronds, also triple|much further to-day, lest our “ river-side 
in their character, most daintily carved and jramble” become a weariness. Many a beau- 
cut into segments, yet extending broad and|teous orchis would repay our notice, did time 
triangular. It is peculiarly delicate and light, | permit of their examination, for we have 
its whole bearing and vivid tints rendering it several varieties about this bank-side, the com- 
most attractive. | monest, and perhaps the prettiest also, being 

The beech fern is very different in every | the early purple orchis (Orchis mascula), with 
way, though equally elegant, fragile, and grace- | its sweet, attractive odour, and leaves profusely 
ful. Its slender stems are scaly, and all its | stained with dark purple spots. It is ofttime 
veins slightly hairy at the back. The fronds | deliciously fragrant, but its sweetness is over- 
are long, about seven or eight inches, and | | powered just now by a stronger essence upon 
taper to a fine point. It is only the base end| which we have chanced to come,—a regular 
of each that is cut into segments, the last pair | | carpet of the broad-leaved garlic, or ramsons 
of pinnee drooping more towards the stem. It|(Alliwm wrsinum). Very beautiful are its clus- 
is fresh and green in hue, but very brittle in 
texture. 


‘* No lovelier fern was ever seen, 
By watery fall or hill-side green, 
Bending with every passing air, 
Than thou, thou tender beech so fair.” 


But glance quickly across the stream, and 
you will see a water-vole (Arvicolo amphibius), 
or, as it is more commonly called, a water-rat, 
swimming stealthily along, under the shadow 
of the thickly overgrown shaggy edges of the 
bank. Doubtless it is on its way to or from 
its hole, which it burrows upwards from the 
margin of the water. If we startle it by fling- 
ing a pebble or twig into the stream, it will in- 
stantly a under the water, for it swims and 
dives well, but must speedily return to the 
surface for respiration. It is a harmless 
animal, though its resemblance to the rat has 
caused it to be given a bad name. It has been 
charged with the murders of frogs and snails, 
seizing and preying on fish, &c.; but such 
false accusations are entirely founded on cir- 
cumstantial evidence, on the fact that fish- 
bones are frequently discovered in and about 
the mouth of its dwelling. These, however, are 
simply the remains of a kingfisher’s feast, the 
latest resident of the burrow, who has either 
located himself in a deserted mansion or ex- 
pelled the poor vole from his home, and then 
quietly taken possession. The water-vole is a ters of delicate white flowers with their tri- 








GARLIC OR RAMSONS. 


true vegetarian, living almost exclusively on} 
water-plants or roots, being especially fond of 
the green rind of the reed. In winter it usually | 


takes up its retreat at some distance from the 


water, and is there said to lay up a store of | 


potatoes for winter consumption. So well 


must its appearance be known to every one | 
Its re- | they might readily be mistaken for such. If 


that description seems unnecessary. 


angular stems, very handsome the large bright 
green leaves that seem to rise as protecting 
guards to shelter the fragile-looking blossoms 
from rude or passing winds. It is a pity the 
odour is so intensely disagreeable and power- 
fal, for it is a highly ornamental plant, the 
leaves so like those of the lily of the valley that 


semblance to the common rat, for which it is| you are doubtful, pluck one for examination. 


so often mistaken, is very close, but it pos- | 


“ Bah ! what an odious smell!’ You no longer 


sesses a lighter coloured, closer, softer, more | question, but are glad to fling it from you, and 


glossy fur, just as its countenance is milder and 
less vicious. Its ears and tail also are shorter. 
I fear we must not pursue our observations 











hurry up into the pure sweet air of the open 
meadow. Onward we go, treading the soft 
turf of the fine rich pasture-land till we find 


} 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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ourselves again by the river’s margin, having 
cut across a sweeping bend of the stream. We 
traverse the little wooden bridge, and the river 
glides away once more with many a soothing 
distant ripple as we enter the beautifully 
wooded parks, with their many devious roads, 
for the most part overshadowed with pendent 
branches. Here we have the oak, horse-chest- 
nut, mountain ash, &c., just bursting into 
flower; the hanging tassels of the birch and 
hazel drooping in the very perfection of grace- 
ful beauty; the white balls of the guelder rose 
decking the shrub with their— 


** Silver globes, light as the foaming surf 
Which the wind severs from the broken wave ;” 


whilst the bridal-like blossoms of the bird- 


cherry mix with those of the hawthorn’s | 


scented bloom, the— 
“‘ Laburnum’s drops of pendent gold,” 


and— 


THE RAISING OF THE 
Ir is quite possible so to read the accounts of 
the same event as they are narrated by dif- 
ferent evangelists as to find nothing but hope- 
less and irreconcilable discrepancies, and then 
to build on these cunning objections to the 
truth of the Gospel narrative. But, on the} 
other hand, a diligent and careful comparison 
of these wonderful histories may tend largely 
toward the confirmation of our faith; for thus 
in the account of two or three independent 
witnesses we shall find every word is estab- 
lished. 

Here then we encounter three different nar- 
ratives of the same event, and in minuter points 
they are by no means identical; but most 
clearly do they bring out the tender love of 
the Master, and that with a graphicness and 
power which, we are bold to say, no single 
narrative could possibly have done. 

Now St. Matthew relates that a ruler came 
to Jesus and worshipped Him, saying, “ My 
daughter is even now dead, but come and lay 
Thine hand on her, and she shall live.” St. 
Mark, on the other hand, writes that he be- 
sought Him greatly,* “ My little daughter lieth 
at the point of death. I pray Thee come and 
lay Thine hands upon her, and she shall live.” 
St. Luke, again, that “he fell at Jesus’ feet, 
and besought Him that He would come pe 

* Literally “ with many words,” so that even St. 
Mark only gives the substance of what he said. 





“ Sweet lilac’s many-coloured blooms.” 


Nor can we pass unnoticed the more sober- 
hued green flowers of the box shrub and 
 eaiiadllo- ten the pretty white of the dogwood, 
the gayer bloom of the wild pear, or fuller 
tones of the crimson flowering currant, and 
| shining gold of the furze. But more glorious 
|than all these are the magnificent rhododen- 
'drons that here attain so enormous a size, and 
are now perfectly radiant with their massive 
heads of exquisitely tinted blossoms in shades 
|varying from the delicate lilac-white to the 
‘richest hues of purest carmine. 
| 
| “ And ah! most beautiful, most passing sweet, 
It is to wander in an hour like this, 
Where twisted branches overhead do meet, 
And gentle airs the bursting buds do kiss, 
Where forest paths and glades and thickets green 
Make up of flowers and leaves a world serene.’ 


LEIGH PAGE. 


DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS. 


his house, for he had one only daughter about 
twelve years of age, and she lay a-dying.” All 
different accounts, yet how accurate when we 
place ourselves in the proper point of view! 
and even where at first sight seemingly con- 
tradictory, how easily reconciled! St. Matthew, 
in words the briefest of them all, has seized 
for us the kernel of the matter; in his account 
we have Death already holding his prey on the 
one side, and the mighty hand of the Lord 
stretched out for deliverance on the other. St. 
Mark, as his manner is, dwells upon the 
minuter details, and thus brings the whole 
scene vividly before oureyes. St. Luke, whose 
picture is taken from a somewhat more distant 
point of view, sets before us that blessed Pre- 
sence as a comforter in that as in every house 
of mourning. 

Again, how easily reconciled is the apparent 
discrepancy between St. Matthew and St. 
Mark! Doubtless Jairus in his grief actually 
uttered all that is here recorded of him. “ My 
little daughter,” he said, “lieth at the point of 
death ;’—but then reckoning the time since 
his departure from his home, and recalling those 
fatal signs of dissolution he had discerned in the 


| face of his child, and distracted with grief, he 


expresses himself stronger still. ‘She is even 
now dead,” he wailed out; and then correcting 
himself, in the hope that a spark of life still 
lingered in her, besought Him, “ Come and lay 
Thine hand on her, and she shall live.” 
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Jesus went with them, but possibly here Helper ; be not afraid, only believe. Faith 
even in these apparently unimportant details | alone in Him—that is all that is requisite. 
the diverse sameness of the narrative is cha-|This faith is itself the triumph over death. 
racteristic. The Lord, as St. Matthew relates St. Luke, however, adds, “ And she shall be 
just before, was sitting apparently in Matthew’s | made whole;” for though these words are, as 
own house, discoursing of the new kingdom; | we see, necessary to complete the picture, they 
and while He was thus speaking, interrupted | are subordinate to the former, and of less uni- 
in His discourse, the Lord arose to go with) versal application. 
them. St. Mark, however, simply says, “He! The Lord then proceeds to the house of 
went with them.” St. Luke again assumes as | the ruler of the synagogue. Already are ga- 
a matter of course that He did go, and thus) thered there the minstrels or hired mourners,* 
continues His narrative,—* and while He went whose office it is to attempt to soothe the be- 
the people thronged Him.” And thenall three reaved with music and words of sympathy, 
proceed to give us the account of that other! and with these are collected the crowd, seeking 
miracle of mercy in the healing of the woman with their well-meant though noisy condolence 
with the issue of blood, and which must have | to drive away the sorrow, for it is only with 
been for the delay caused by it so trying gz, and comforters of this sort that the world, apart 
yet for the tenderness manifested in it so con- from Christ, can soothe itself in grief. Mise- 
soling to this agonized and impatient sufferer. | rable comforters these, merely sensuous, mock- 
Thus we account for the use of the word, ing the ill they cannot cure. 
“arose” in St. Matthew’s Gospel, which would But to these, as St. Matthew writes, the 
be especially a natural one for him to use. On| first word is, “ Give place.” For this evangel- 
the other hand, judging by what St. Mark and| ist, standing without, seizes at once, as an 
St. Luke tell us just before, it would appear as | eye-witness would do from such a position, 
though there was some considerable interval | those facts which presented themselves to his 
between the feast in Matthew’s house and the} own more immediate observation, and notes 
visit of our Lord to Jairus. }mourning minstrels and vociferating crowd. 
That this delay thus occasioned was to all; Thus he relates how the Lord puts that away 
appearance fatal to the granting of the petition! which is merely sensuous, and so far heathen 
= Jairus, the fuller narratives of St. Mark and|in mourning for the dead. We may contrast 
Luke accurately set forth. “ While He | this with St. Mark’s narrative. This evan- 
on spake there cometh one from the ruler of gelist, it is believed, represents St. Peter the 
the synagogue’s house, saying unto him, T hy | eye-witness of what occurred within the house.t 
daughter is dead, why troublest thou the | He speaks of seeing the tumult of them that 
Master any further?” There is apparently | wept and wailed greatly, and reports other- 
something of bitterness and irony in these! wise, and yet with equal truth, the Lord’s 
words, “ Why troublest thou?” For indeed, | words, “Why make ye this ado and weep?” 
true to that which is an instinct of our nature,| St. Luke, again, notices the generai sorrow, 
these messengers looked upon death as the 
certain and final limit of all. As we are — 
- Say, when death happens, “E6 is all = % the women who are in the chamber give the alarm by 
skill and prayers have alike proved fruitless, | Ae Rage Paige alls ' vd 
2 shrieking as if distracted, and are joined by all the 
wnee oo: ener — the world’s mnpsbengues) ” other females in the harem. It is so shrill as to be 
call tux Master is useless trouble. It is, how- 
ever, worthy of especial notice that it is just} 
at this very point that our Lord’s first word of| | acquired by long practice, and regular professors of it 
comfort finds entrance. St. Mark is careful to| ere usually 
tell us that it was as soon as Jesus heard the| 
word, He said, “ Be not afraid, only believe.” t It was universally believed in the ancient Church 
We notice, however, that our Lord’s words, | that St. Mark’s Gospe | was written under the influe: 1Ce, 
especially as recorded by St. Mark, do not) ang almost by the dictation, of St. Peter. The accounts 
speak directly of a resurrection from death.| of the ancient writers are not perfectly consistent, 


} 


Not only in His humility did our Lord veil His some making St. Peter authorize and almost dictate 
| 


* The Rev. W. Houghton, in Smith’s Dictionary, 
quotes as follows:—‘‘ The instant death takes place, 





heard, especially in the night, to a prodigious distance. 
Again, in Egypt the art of mourning is only to be 


hired on the occasion of a death by the 
wealthier class.” 


power, but also for our sakes no doubt pre-| the Gospel; others imply that St. Mark, a‘ter St. Peter’s 
ferred rather to speak so generally that His | death, collected the substance of his teaching from 
words should apply to all like cases of trial! memory. ‘The internal evidence, especially as pointed 
where no miraculous help is to be expected. | out in this passage, speaks strongly for the history 
Be not afraid, let not even the announcement coming from an eye-witness of what oceurred within 
of the death of all thy hopes appal thee when | the house of Jairus, and the probability is very ‘great 
thou hast summoned to thy side the great | that this was no other than Peter. 
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not distinguishing one set of mourners from 


We must not also omit to notice the signi- 


the other, and so simply gives the touching | ficance of the act of our Lord in setting aside 


“Weep not.” 
Lord’s presence to still the violence of frantic 
grief, and to render more composed and com- | 
forting the tears of genuine sympathy. All| 
three evangelists, however, agree in giving the 
word of wonder in almost identical terms, 
“The maid is not dead, but sleepeth.” 

Now this last expression is so precise that 
some have understood it quite literally, as 
though the damsel were not dead at all, but only 
ina trance. Yet the voice of almost the whole 
Church, ancient and modern, is against this 
interpretation of the word; and we are sure | 
rightly. St. Matthew and St. Mark intimate 
this with sufficient clearness when they record, 
“They laughed Him to scorn,” to which St. 
Luke adds, “ knowing that she was dead,” 
and then subsequently, “ her spirit came again,” 
just as it is written in 1 Kings xvii. 22. It 
may be noticed also that St. Luke, in the 
announcement, “Thy daughter is dead,” uses 
the very same word which he only employs 
once again to record in like manner the death 
of the young man at Nain. Doubtless 
was indeed dead, but the Lord’s words may 
be literally understood for all that. He reveals 
here for the first time the great truth respect- 
ing the death of His people that in Him they 
sleep. Here, in the early dawn of the Saviour’s 
ministry, is life and immortality brought to 
light by the gospel. In this place the Lord 
declares that dgath is not death, but sleep. 
As befits a dawning revelation the announce- 
ment is veiled and mysterious, exciting the 
incredulous laughter of the unbelieving, but it 
goes down into the real depth of the matter, 
and casting away the word “death ’’ as unsuit- 
able, puts “ sleepeth”’ in its place. Thus the 
Lord promises a reawakening, which in this 
particular case is after all no more than that 
from sleep, seeing it is His good pleasure to 
call her spirit back again before it had time to 
wing itself away. But the Lord does not say 
this simply with reference to the present occa- 
sion; His word evidently looks forward to the 
future resurrection which He himself should 
accomplish ; and, speaking of things as they 
really are, announces in sublime and majestic 
superiority over the narrow and limited 
thoughts of mortal men that He is the resur- 
rection of the dead. ‘Thus this miracle is in 
harmony with that other of the same kind, 
the raising of Lazarus, in which sleeping and 
awakening in this sense are discoursed of to 
wondering disciples, who can hardly compre- 
hend it until, as befits the end of the Lord’s 
ministry, the resurrection is announced plainly 
and with nv proverb. 





she 
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For equally efficacious is the | 


| remembrance 


the minstrels and the multitude. We are told 
that “He put them all out.” St. Matthew 
says, “ He put the people out,” for neither 
can scornful infidelity, nor can idle curiosity, 
nor even can ordinary discipleship witness this 
miracle. Here for the first time in gospel 
history the Lord singles out the favoured 
three, and these alone, with the father and 
mother of the maiden, are admitted into the 
chamber of death. A wonderful and mystic 
seven,—the dead maiden, the weeping mother, 
the sorrowing father, Peter representing the 
apostles, James the martyrs, John the prophets 
of the Church, all waiting in silence for the 
decisive awakening word of the Lord, who 
forms tke seventh in that wonderful group, 
and who, though veiled in deepest humility 
and standing in the chamber of death, is as 
the Lord of life the centre of the whole. He 
utters this simple word of reawakening on His 
own immediate authority. Taking the maiden 
by the hand as though to wake a sleeper, and 
addressing the dead as living—for even the 
dead hear the voice of the Son of man,—He 
thus stands out in a marvellous pre-eminence, 
both of humility and dignity, over all ancient 
prophets or His own disciples, as they raised 
by His power the dead to life. 

But now for the word of power itself. St. 
Matthew leaves it out altogether; again surely 
true to his original purpose and standpoint, for 
it is the power of the Lord, not His audible 
voice, which prevails. St. Mark, however, 
equally true to his purpose in the narrative, 
gives us not only the very words, but the very 
sound itself, “'l'alitha cumi;” and from this 
we learn that the very same word which was 
of such sublime power was also a word of ten- 
derest affection. “Talitha” is, we are assured, 
the form of tender address to the young,—a 
term of endearment equivalent to our “dear 
child.” Again, “cumi” is simply “ arise;” but 
in order to intimate as we believe the emphasis 
of the address, and also its authority, St. Mark 
adds to the translation the words, “I say unto 
so that ever afterwards through life the 
of her marvellous awakening 
must be indelibly connected with a recollection 
of the gentle voice and accents of Him who 
spoke to her. What a wonderful first impres- 
sion for the new life to begin with! Yet this 
was equally a word of most sublime power, for 
immediately at the sound of it death resigned 
his prey. “The damsel arose,” says St. Mat- 
thew in his brief manner. “ Her spirit came 
again, and she arose straightway,” says the 
accurate St. Luke, who will have us know that 
she was really dead, and rapidly and perfectly 
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restored again. St. Mark, the eye-witness, tells 
the same, but with a characteristic variation, 
showing his perfect knowledge of the facts: 
damsel arose and 
walked, for she was of the age of twelve years.” 
The walking of a person who had been seen 
but a few moments before to have been dead, 
would be an occurrence which would naturally 
strike an eye-witness within the chamber. 

But there is a final word of the Lord, which 
in the interest of the reawakening we seem 
almost in danger of overlooking. The parents 


| indeed themselves were astonished at so 





sudden a recovery,—thus St. Luke, the other 
witness to which St. Mark alludes, apparently 
even more than the parents, perhaps some of 
these 
miracle. They were astonished with a great 
astonishment. Our blessed Lord, as becomes 
His dignity, is calm amidst all this astonish- 
ment. He commands to give the awakened 
one meat. This, if we mistake not, is not so 
much a confirming assurance that she truly 
lived and was quite restored (although that 
might be necessary for the astonished people, 
who were else unable to realize the miracle), 
but rather of affectionate care, which in the 
midst of the greatest things forgets not the 
least, and so would provide for the necessities 
of the exhausted child on her return to life, 
which her parents, in the delight of her re- 
storation, might easily forget. The Lord in- 
deed could with the greater gift as it seems to 


scornful laughers won over by the| 


us of renewed life have miraculously added the 
lesser of a frame already nourished; but He 
restrains his wonder-working power, and ac- 
cording to His wont, leaves that to be accom- 
plished by ordinary means which there were 
| sufficient to accomplish. But surely there is 
;another lesson which is hidden beneath this 
| final word. “Thus does the Lord teach us that 
ithe exercise of His supernatural agency by no 
/means hinders His tender care for His people 
| within the circle of their natural life. His 
|miraculous power must, we perceive, be kept 
| within certain limits, and these necessarily 
|very narrow. Only now and then, when the 
|sign is required for the confirmation of the 
| faith, or for a testimony to His person, can He 
give us a glimpse of His omnipotence in these 
|mighty deeds. But this, His tender careful 
|love, is ever present, and thus considered, we 
may see in this command to give her meat 
what otherwise we ourselves might have for- 
| gotten in the witnessing His miracles, His con- 
stant care and regard for ourselves. 

Last of all, St. Matthew remarks the result 
of the miracle, “The fame hereof went abroad 
into all that land.” ‘This is in contradistinc- 
tion. to the other evangelists, who tell us that 
the Lord charged them ‘straitly that no man 
should know it; for as she who touched in 
secret was constrained to avow it openly, so he 
who publicly asked is led into secret and ex- 
horted to stillness. T. PELHAM DALE. 


UP PILATUS. 


Pizatus, or Pilate, as the natives call him, is 
the very first mountain with which the tourist 
who enters Switzerland from the Rhine vid 
Basle makes acquaintance. It is true that 
after leaving Otten he may, by putting his 
neck out of the window, and braving the 
shower of blacks and smuts which the engine 
will not fail to pour upon his devoted head, 
catch sight of the snow-clad peaks of the 
Oberland, though this can be done only at one 
point in the journey, as in a moment more 
they are shut out by the intervening uplands. 
But long before he reaches his destination, 
which we will suppose to be Lucerne, he will 
see in front of him the gaunt ridges and pre- 
cipices of a great frowning mountain, towards 
which the train continues to rush, but which 


is caught sight of at such a great distance, | 


that he seems to approach it but slowly; until 
after rushing past the blue waters of the Lake 
of Sempach, after dashing through plantations 





and forests of pine and fir, and shrieking 
through the rocky tunnel of Gibraltar, he finds 
himself at the station of Lucerne, under almost 
the very shadow of this same mountain. 
Then, when he has settled down with bag 
and baggage, either at one of those palatial 
hotels which line the northern side of Lucerne, 
or else, perhaps, in one of those modest little 
pensions which nestle on the slopes of the 
Sonnenberg—wherever he may be, Pilatus 
will form a grand, a striking, a majestic feature 
in the landscape which will meet his eye. It 
will, I venture to say, grow upon him like the 
face of an old friend, as he sees it from time 
to time in its varied phases of beauty. In 
early morning, perhaps, with a cloud just rest- 
ing upon its summits; or at evening, as on 
some vine-clad terrace he revels in dolce far 
niente, he will watch the sunset tints and 
glows, as they play upon the Oberhaupt or 
Esel (its highest peaks), and light up the pine 
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forests which girdle its base; or at midnight, 
if he rise to throw open the jalousies of his 
room, to admit the pure, fresh, cool air, he 
will see Pilatus rising sternly and grandly 
over the town, its grandeur magnified by the 
witching light of the summer moon. 

There are two explanations given of the 
origin of the name of this mountain, Pilatus. 
One, the most popular, is, that Pontius Pilate, 
when for his cruelty he was banished from 
Galilee, fled hither, and, stung by remorse, 


drowned himself in a little lake near the sum- | 


mit; his spirit was supposed still to haunt the 
spot, and the violent storms which so often 
raged in its gullies and ravines were ascribed 


to his influence. This legend is very ancient, but | 


without any scrap of authority or foundation. 


The other derivation is from the Latin word | 
peculiarity of 


pileatus, capped, it being a 
this mountain that it seems to possess a sort 
of attraction for clouds, and it is very seldom 
seen to be quite free from them. Often and 
often, while the neighbouring Alps, the Righi, 


the Rosstock, the Titlis, are standing out 
clearly and distinctly against the blue sky, 


Pilatus still wears his cap of cloud, a little 
white mist resting upon the Hsel (the ‘Thunder 
Peak); and this peculiarity is so marked, that, 
according to Baedaker, it renders him a trust- 
worthy barometer. 
“Tf Pilatus wears his cap, serene will be the day ; 
If his collar he puts on, then mount the rugged way ; 
But if his sword he wields, then keep at home I say.” 


Well, he has been wearing his cap all the 
day, and serene it certainly has been; scarcely 


a cat’s-paw upon the lake, scarcely a rustle of 


the myrtles and oleanders upon the terrace, 
the red cross flag on the pension hardly flaps 
in the warm, languid air. What say you, 
reader—gentle or simple, grave or gay,—shall 
cooler breezes, purer air, fresher 
Shall we “mount the rugged 
hotel near 


we seek 
atmosphere ? 
way; go up Pilatus, sleep at the 
the top, and to-morrow morning watch the 
sun rise in all his glory on this grand and 
beautiful old world? I think that I hear you 
say agreed, and so I shall consider the bargain 
struck, and off we go. 

Walking down into the town, and crossing 
the picturesque old “Capelbrucke,” with its 
hundred and thirty-four historical and religious 
paintings, we take tickets at the “ Bureau des 
Billets”’ for Hergiswyl (whence we propose 
making the ascent), and embark upon the lake 
steamer Arnold von Winkelried. No sooner 
are we seated than the warning bell rings out 
for the last time. The engines give a groan, 
and begin their revolutions, while boulevards, 


hotels, shops, churches, turrets, glide past us 


as we leave them rapidly, and steam out into 
the lake. 

Arrived off the little island of Altsadt, we do 
not, as on a former occasion when we were 


| bound for the Righi, turn down the left arm 
| of the lake. 


But gliding to the right, round 
the lovely little headland of St. Nicklaus, which 
is adorned with a shrine, we turn into that 
exquisite stretch of water which is girdled on 
the one side by the pine-clad steeps of Pilatus, 
and on the other by the magnificent crags and 
| ridges of Kehrsiten and Burgen. 

Into this fairy-like sweep the vessel glides, 
making by the commotion which its advance 
| causes, the reflected forms of crag and precipice 
sway and undulate in the most grotesque 
fashion. Right under the precipices which 
frown above Stanstadt our vessel runs, until 
we steam up beside the water-tower, and dis- 
embark a few passengers at the little pier. 
Then we turn sharply round, until the steamer’s 
bow points to a little whitewashed village 
glistening among the trees which cover the 
slopes of Pilatus, and in a few minutes we 
arrive at the end of the first and easiest por- 


tion of our expedition, as we land at Hergiswyl. 

We traverse the little stony footpath which 
leads through tke orchards up into the village, 
and pause for a moment to peep in at the open 
| door of the littlechurch. ‘The sunlight streams 
in from the large unstained western window, 
| flooding shrine and altar with its light. Before 
a Madonna, bearing seven daggers in her 
| breast, a peasant woman kneels in prayer, 
telling her beads, and offering supplications 
to the creature rather than to the Creator, to 
the holy Virgin rather than to that virgin’s 
God. Other occupant the church has none; 
and having looked in, we pass on our way. 

After leaving the church the path continues 
plain and well-defined, and the ascent is very 
gradual. But although this is the case, the 
hot rays of an almost, as it seems, tropical sun 
pour upon us, and the perspiration streams 
from every pere. As yet, too, we do not feel 
a breath of air, and are compelled, whenever a 
shady spot presents itself, to make judicious 
halts, both to recruit our energies and to enjoy 
the prospect which is being unfolded at our 
feet. Our path for about an hour winds over 
a rough stony bridle track, through orchards 
and meadows. ‘To our left, in a ravine, we 
hear the musical sound of a mountain stream 
as it rushes down to the lake. Presently we 
enter a pine wood, and a quarter of an hour’s 
march through it brings us to a refreshment 
chalet. 

We are very glad to see it, and are soon 
seated comfortably in the shade, enjoying the 
luxury of a good rest, and watching with 


| 
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amusement the gyrations of a quadrille which 
is being performed on the green in front of 
the chalét. The band, represented by a fat boy 
with a concertina, is seated upon a wooden rail- 
ing. As he sways his instrument with both 
hands to give it greater effect, his energy over- 
comes his equilibrium, and he and concertina 
topple completely over on the soft fresh turf. 
With a good-humoured smile, however, he is 
up and at it again, while Fritz and Nina, Hans 
and Marie, are twirling round merrily as before. 

Having rested here for about half an hour, 
we leave the dancers, their laughter and the 
fitful strains of the fat boy’s concertina being 
borne upon our ears long after we lose sight 
of them, and set off to pursue our upward way. 
At first we cross a ravine, making somewhat 
of a descent, and then our route winds up- 
wards in a zigzag through stunted bushes and 
rocky boulders. The three p’s—patience, per- 
severance, and pedestrianism—lead us, how- 
ever, through these difficulties, and soon we 
pass through a wooden gate and find ourselves 
in a beautiful pine forest. The air is getting 
crisp and cool up here, and as the setting sun 
flickers on the stately trunks, we watch the 
effect of the sunset over the Lake of Lucerne 
and on the green slopes and pastures of the 
Righi. We begin, too, to catch a glimpse of 
the Lake of Zug, as we look over the slope of 
the ill-fated Rossberg; while above us, to the 








south-west, tower the pinnacles and rocky 
crests of the different peaks of Pilatus, rising | 
in sheer precipice, some of them three thousand 


In answer to our anxious inquiries, we learn 
that we are just in time for a late table d'héte. 
We are then shown to our rooms, where a good 
wash has its usual refreshing effect. Scarcely 
are our ablutions concluded than the welcome 
sound of the bell denotes that something in the 
way of sustenance is prepared, and we hasten 
to take our places at table in the salon. 

We are a small party. ‘Three or four Ame- 
ricans, a Canadian student studying at Heidel- 
berg, two Cambridge undergraduates, an Aus- 
trian officer, a Berlin savant, and an English 
clergyman make up the group. Though we 
have never met before, and probably after to- 
night shall never meet again, we yet seem with 
a sort of mountain freemasonry rapidly to be- 
come intimate, and our feast is anything but 
triste. We learn though, to our sorrow and 
astonishment, that a fatal accident happened 
yesterday upon that very side of the mountain 
which we have just been ascending. A Rus- 
sian gentleman, a student at Zurich, in striving 
to make the ascent, was induced, in order to 
vary the toilsome monotony of the zigzag path, 
to leave the rough, well-beaten track, and 
scramble from point to point across debris and 
rock. Alas! those -atal short-cuts! He slipped 
and fell, no very great distance, hut alighting 
upon his head, the brain was injured, and after 
a few hours’ insensibility he was a corpse. It 
seemed peculiarly sad that such an accident 
should have taken place, as the path, had he 
but kept to it, was as safe as could possibly be 


| desired; as a proof of which, I may mention 


feet over our heads. By this time the sun has! that horses carrying provisions daily traverse 


set, and the twilight is rapidly deepening into 
night. The wind too has become quite bois- 
terous, and wails and moans like some unquiet 
spirit in the gullies and chasms. 





mist beat upon us as we toil steadily upwards. | seat of the Elector Palatine. 


Soon the thunder of a summer storm rever- | 
berates in crashing peals, which are echoed | 
back again and again from precipice and cliff. | 
Sometimes it almost dies away and then bursts 
forth as if in mockery and defiance from some 
distant rock. Amid it all we hear from time | 
to time, as it rings out wildly and fitfully above | 
the storm, the tolling of the vesper bell in the 
little chapel on the brow of the Klimsenhorn. | 
Beside it we see, almost hanging as it were 
over our heads, the hostel at which we intend | 
to pass the night. Towards it we press, and | 
hasten our steps, tired as we are, as a few big 
drops plash on us, warning us that the storm 
is gathering strength and will soon be upon 
us in its might. Thus we tramp along until, 
as we mount the rocky. razor-like edge of the 
Klimsenhorn, the wind meets us with terrific 
force, and in a few moments more we find our- 
selves safely within the hotel. 





it without danger or casualty of any kind. 
Our vis-d-vis, the Heidelberg student, is very 
communicative, giving us amusing and lively 


Sleet and | details of wild university life in that grand old 


The students, 
their pugnacity, their ridiculous duels, are all 
vividly described. The swords with which 
they fight are blunted to within a few inches 
of the points. ‘lhe combatants, elaborately 
padded and protected, are placed opposite to 
each other, and then the slashing match begins. 
At last the heroic Von A. scratches the tip of 
the nose of the chivalrous Von B., and honour 
is satisfied, and the laws of the dwello complied 
with. There must be a brisk demand for stick- 
ing-plaster in Heidelberg. Youths who would 
faint if they accidentally cut a finger, disfigure 
their faces with great strips of plaster which 
cover no wound or scar, but which are worn in 
order to induce the unwary stranger into the 
belief that the wearer of them is a terrible fire- 
eater, and has borne a share in many a san- | 
guinary rencontre. | 
As dinner proceeds the storm outside seems | 
to be increasing in fury. We hear it wailing 












































































































round the house, rattling the window- frames, When once awakened, we turn towards the 
making beams and joists creak and shake as| Heidelberg student, whose bed is in the same 
it strikes the chalet in passionate gusts and/room, and endeavour to arouse him. Grunts 
fitful soughs. But. within all is light and|are our only reply. At last by a grand effort 
warmth and cheerfulness, and the evening}he so far arouses himself that lhe addresses 
passes merrily enough. these words to us in a sententious and intensely 
After dinner we adjourn to the other end of| dignified tone :— 
the salon, where there is a piano. ‘This is 
soon opened, and song and chorus make the Get'un to'ned ng 
room ring within, while the blustering winds Bi we ha de hep tpny 
ke : a ; ut as for me, I'll stop in bed, 
howl an accompaniment without. The Heidel- PHT Gis aibin 0680 dae Set es ae? 
- - sees get up instead. 
berg student has a clear tenor voice, and sings 
that beautiful ballad of Miss Lindsay’s, “ Far However, he soon thinks better of it, and 
Away,” so well, that he sends more than one|jumps up and joins us, so that we set off to- 
heart back to the memories of “auld lang] gether. 
syne” as he comes to the words,— As we step out into the open air, it is a 
weird and curious scene which meets our 
“Some are gone from earth for ever, gaze. All below our feet is hidden away by 
Longer here they might not stay ; a grey screen of vapour, which the wind causes 
They have reached a fairer region, to rise and fall, almost like the waves of some 
Far away, far away.” mysterious sea, as they break and beat with- 
out a sound against the grey precipices and 
Our friend from Berlin next shouts out in|rocky walls. Above us the sky is clear, save 
stentorian bass, “Where is the Germans’|for some fleecy scud, which drifts at times 
Fatherland ? ” a question by-the-bye, which has|between us and the waning stars. To the 
since then perplexed Europe very much, and|S.E., rising out of the vapour sea, stand the 
to which a satisfactory reply has not yet been | different peaks of Pilatus,—the Tomlishorn, 
found. After this patriotic ebullition, some| ithe Esel, the Oberhaupt, and the Widderfeld. 
of Schubert’s sweetest pieces are rendered by | ‘As we set out from the hotel we follow the 
one of the Americans, and then the concert|zigzag path, keeping most carefully to it, 
is brought to a conclusion by the landlord’ s| yesterday’ s sad and fatal experience being still 
little children singing together that beautiful|fresh in our minds. Upwards and onwards 
German Christmas carol, which probably the|we steadily toil, like flies walking along a 
boy Luther once sang to Ursula Cotta in the! | mantelpiece, until in about half an hour the 
streets of Wittemberg, “Helige nacht, stille! path seems to come to a termination against a 
nacht.” sheer precipice of the Esel. When we, how- 
Good-nights are now heartily exchanged ; | ever, approach quite close to the rock, we 
bedroom candles are sought for and lighted;/discover a cave, into which the path dives. 
while strict injunctions are given to the hotel| We follow, and find ourselves at about three 
servants to call us fully three quarters of an/o’clock a.m. in the extraordinary aperture of 
hour before sunrise; for we have yet more|the “Chriesiloch.” This is a cave about 
than a thousand feet to climb before we stand| twenty feet high, and about sixty feet long, 
upon the Oberhaupt, the highest peak of; which affords the only means of communica- 
Pilatus. We are then shown to our rooms,/tion between the Oberhaupt and the Esel. 
and soon beneath warm eider down quilts are|‘The wind shrieks through it this dark and 
travelling in a land more romantic and beau-| stormy morning as we enter it, and exchange 
tiful even than Switzerland, namely, the land|the path for the flight of rough ladders, up 
of dreams. |which we have to scramble, until we soon, to 
However, to our dismay, we are not allowed | our relief, emerge from the darkness into the 
to wander in it for very long. It seems in-| grey morning light. The path then passes 
deed as if we had only just closed our eyes,|a few feet under the pinnacle of the Esel, then 
when we become aware of sounds as though|along a long narrow plateau upon which is an 
parks of artillery were being discharged at, hotel, the “ Hotel Bellvue; ” then it writhes like 
intervals, in alternation with the music of bag-:a wounded snake in zigzag cuttings up the face 
pipes. This, when the chains of sleep are of a steep precipice, scaling which we find our- 
partially thrown off, resolves itself into the selves upon the summit of the Oberhaupt, 
efforts of Frangois, the “garcon,’ to awaken which divides with the Widderfeld (an almost 
us by kicking at our door, while his brother inaccessible crag) the honour of being the 
waiter is bringing out in the corridor the be- highest point of this grand old mountain. 
witching music of the Alpine horn. The wind is very keen and strong, and to 





“Some folks they say, to my surprise ! 
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| avoid it we crouch down in a little hollow which 


faces towards the sunrise. 

The vapour sea still lies below our feet, both 
farand near. But towering up from it, into the 
clear sky above, are the magnificent peaks of 
the snow-clad Alps. The effect of the com- 
bination of cloud, glacier, and mountain is 
most startling. It seems almost as though 
the Alps were giant icebergs floating in a 
measureless sea of mist. And ina few moments 
more, when that thin streak of light which is 
spreading over the Rossberg, glows into the 
red light of a stormy sunrise, a transformation 
takes place which is more wondrous still. The 
cold, sharp, silvery peaks, which only a moment 
ago looked so wan and pallid, change instan- 
taneously, as the first rays of the sun fall on 
them, into a glorious ruddy golden tint. The 
cleft crest of the Jungfrau, the mighty ice-fields 
of the Titlis, the pyramid of the Wetterhorn, 
the majestic Schreckhorn, all these and num- 
berless others shine like molten gold; while 
the mist attracted by the heat of the rising 
sun creeps up the giant precipices and crags 
in wild gusts and eddies. Higher and higher 
it rises, until we and all around are enveloped 
in the seething cloud-waves. At one moment 
we are shrouded in mist, and can see nothing 
even a few yards off; when suddenly there is 
a gap in the cloud, and through it we see the 
pinnacles of the Wetterhorn or Monch glowing 
like gold in the sunlight. Again, through the 
shifting clouds we catch the most bewitching 


| peeps of the Lake of Lucerne, lying seven 


| thousand feet below. 


It looks like a sky far 
down beneath us, as we glance at it through 
the parting clouds. Below, we see a little 
piece of blue lake framed in drifting cloud ; 
above, a little piece of blue sky, framed in like 
manner. Thus we seem to be poised in space. 
But gradually the clouds gather thicker and 


| thicker, and as the mist continues rising, the 





peeps appear at rarer intervals. Rain and sleet 
begin to fall upon us, and so having seen this 
most wonderful and striking sunrise, we turn 
reluctantly away, and retrace our steps to the 
Bellevue Hotel, where we breakfast, and after 
breakfast set off for the descent, intending to 
catch the Lucerne steamer at Alpnach. 

In commencing the descent, we leave the 





hotel to the left, and enter upon a long ravine, 
walled in on either side by gigantic precipices. 
After traversing this for some time we come 
to a long frozen mass of snow. We cross 
over this, and pass soon after a cave in the 
precipice to our right. This cave is called 
St. Dominic’s Cave, and has at its entrance a 
curious rock, which bears some resemblance 
to the figure of a man seated at table. The 
only way of entrance to this cave is by: being 
let down by a rope over the face of a precipice 
twelve hundred feet in depth. It was explored 


in 1814 by a hunter named Ignatius Matt, ° 


but was not found to contain anything parti- 
cularly worthy of note, The echo in this 
gorge is very imposing. The sounds come 
back again after a little interval with wonderful 
distinctness, and are repeated again and again. 

After leaving this grand ravine, we come to 
the remains of the most wonderful work of its 
kind ever constructed, “ The Slide of Alpnach.” 
I quote here the description given of it by 
Mr. Beattie in the second volume of his well- 
known “ Views in Switzerland.” 

“It was executed by the engineer Ruepp, 
for the purpose of lowering the valuable timber 
furnished by Mr. Pilate. Its length was forty- 
five thousand feet, nearly eight miles, and 
carried over rocks, chasms, precipices, down to 
the lake. A tree, ninety feet long by two feet 
in diameter, launched from the highest point 


‘of the couloir or trough, reached its destina- 


tion in two minutes and a half. The rapidity 
of the descent was such that in the same 
instant it passed, was gone, and appeared as 
if hardly three feet in length. It was destroyed 
in 1819, and has not been repaired.’’ Passing 
the remains of this wonderful work, we descend 
through forest, over rock and fell, over grassy 
slopes, and steep precipices, until we reach 
the chalets which cluster above Alpnach. At 
one we obtain a refreshing draught of milk, at 
another we sit and rest and chat; until passing 
down the great spur of the Loppen, we reach 
the road which leads over the Bruing Pass to 
Interlaken; and turning to our left, after a 
walk of about an hour, we arrive at Alpnach, 
and await there at the Hotel des Alps the 
arrival of the steamer which is to take us back 
to Lucerne. BASIL EDWARDES. 





















































|| as her husband joined her in the verandah, 


| ing-chair, a Teapoy, bearing a dainty little | 


| rain falls, it will be cooler again to-morrow. I) 
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they turned quietly back; but our guide went 
}on to show us the most direct path to the 
“ Have you had a nice ride, Arthur ? ” inquired | road, chatting all the way in the most friendly 
Alice, in a faint voice, a few evenings later, | manner.” 
“That was nice!’ said Alice, in an inte- 
where she ‘sat reclining in an American fold-| rested tone. 
“Well, and when we got back into canton- 
workease, standing by her side, and a pun-/ ments, whom do you think we saw just start- 
kah coolie slowly waving a large palm-leaf fan | ing for Durmsala? 
to and fro behind her. ‘his party. 
“You are tired—not so well this evening?” leave after all, it seems. 
said he, looking into her face, and taking hold | wish I could. First came the ‘ banghy-walas,’ 
of her hands, which were languidly engaged in or coolies, carrying the luggage, which con- 
twisting some soft fine muslin round a felt sisted of a variety of boxes, bundles, and 
wide-awake. baskets, slung to the ends of long bamboos 
“No, it’s only the heat,” she replied. ‘“I| passed over the men’s shoulders. A little 


CHAPTER XITI.—FADING AWAY. 


| think one feels it more when it is hot, now,| way behind followed a cavalcade of dhoolies, 


In No. 1, an in- 


” 


than before the rain came.” jeach borne by four men. 
“The moisture of the air makes it more | teresting-looking, quite young lady—— 
oppressive, and there are clouds hanging; “Mrs, Philipson’s sister; she has just come 
about to-night,” returned her husband. “If| out ia 
“ Reclining against cushions, with a book 
wonder whether it is right for you to be sitting|in her hands. In No. 2, a smart gentleman, 
out now?” lying at full length, with a cigar in his mouth, 
“Oh yes! It is not supportable indoors. | and coat and waistcoat thrown open, display- 
Tell me, where did you go this afternoon?” ing a very white shirt. Then came Mrs. P., 





“Well, where do you think? [I fell in with | in a third dhoolie, with a young child in her 


” 


White, and he took me to see what he calls a/ lap; and fourthly, another young lady—— 
bond fide Punjabi village,—one about four! “ His sister,’ chimed in Alice. 

miles from here. At a distance it looked| “With a second child sitting, or rather 
picturesque enough amongst the trees, but|dancing about, at her feet. The rear was 
when we got near it proved to consist of|brought up at a respectful distance by a 


nothing but mud hovels, such as one sees fifth conveyance, of a similar but more humble | 


plenty of in India. There is a peculiar feature | description, upon which sat in state, all-of a 
about these villages, though, which is that|heap, the family ayah. 


into it. 
following the guidance of one of the inhabit- | the hills, my dear.” 

ants who knew White, from having heard him| “Let us have tea out here this evening,” 
preach in the city, we wound our way amongst |said Alice, suddenly, desirous of averting 
the rude low dwellings by a zigzag passage, |further allusion to the subject; “there is a 
which was barely wide enough to admit of|cooler breeze springing up, and it seems to 
our riding single file without grazing our legs | waft hither the fragrance of the orange trees 
on either side. In this manner we rode on,|and sweet-scented bokkine, which I love so 
turning a corner about every three yards, till| much,—it bears the nearest resemblance I 
we arrived at the opposite gate to that by | know to our English lilace——” 

which we had entered, and by it made our| 
exit, followed by a whole troop of men and|it is far more handsome, and the scent far 
boys, who had gradually attached themselves |richer. What a brilliant crimson those pome- 
After accompanying us some way'granate blossoms are really!” he continued, 


to ws. 





Why, Philipson and all | 
So he has succeeded in getting | 
Lucky chap! I | 


Further along the | 
they are in a manner fortified, having a high | road we fell in with a party of unladen coolies, 
mud wall all around, with rough gates let|apparently the relief-guard of the others. | 
By such a gate we entered, and|So this, you see, is the way you travel up to | 


“Well, it does,” said her husband, “only | 
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pointing to a tree in the centre of the oppo- 
site grass-plot. “The ‘mali’ says they will 
not come to anything this year, though; the 
tree is too young. Shall I give the hukm for 
tea ?—Bearer ! Khidmutgar ko bulao!” 

The khidmutgar, or table-servant, having 
been summoned, the tea was spread in the 
verandah, he remaining meanwhile in attend- 
ance at a little distance, with shoeless feet. 
He was a fine fellow—a tall erect Mussul- 
man, with well-formed limbs and expressive 
features; an excellent waiter and first-rate 
cook. The only fault to be found with him 
was that (like all the rest of his fellows, with- 
out exception) he overcharged his mistress in 
the daily account for a great many ounces of 
“ ghi” or butter, an indefinite number of. eggs, 
| and an unlimited quantity of spices more than 
| he used. When too immoderate in his de- 

mands, Alice would quietly diminish the 
| charge for items by as many annas as she 
thought fit, knowing well by his quiet acqui- 
escence or faint attempt at remonstrance that 
he still had the best of the bargain. You 
| have to submit to. the same uncomfortable 
system of fraud, whether in dealing with your 
own servants, or with the native merchants 
| themselves. You cannot help being cheated. 
| The only thing to be done is to take care 
| that it is not too outrageously, or more tha 
| you.¢an afford. , 

But to return to. our khidmutgar;—his 
dress was very becoming, consisting: of a 
wide-sleeved tunic of white sprigged muslin 
over a delicate pink print, white trousers, 
narrowed and: drawn up in gathers towards 
the’.ankle, a pink and white turban, and the 
broad “kummerband,”’ a roll of linen, twisted 
in many folds about the waist, without which 
it is not etiquette for any servant or inferior 
to appear before a superior. 

“What a dandy the fellow is!’’ remarked 
Captain Heywood, as the man removed the 
| last of the tea-things. 

“Yes,” said Alice; “but he looks most im- 
| posing in that maroon velvet cassock-shaped 
coat of his, with the gold brocade. Do you 
remember the first time hé wore it was when 
we dined. at the Commissioner’s, and he went 
with us to stand behind my chair, and——?” 

“And carried our own salt and pepper- 
castors with him for us, and nearly sent me 
| into a roar by asking me whether I would | 
take ‘Simkins, Sahib,’’’ added her husband. | 
| “T shall not forget it; and ‘ Simkius’ turned | 
out to be champagne!” 

Thus the light-hearted captain chatted on, 





thoroughly rejoiced each time he succeeded | 
in bringing a smile to his young wife’s face. | 
She had again nestled back amongst her 


cushions, and was dreamily listening to the 
loud monotonous chirruping of the cicadas, 
and watching the bright fire-flies flitting like 
jewels through the air, when old Munnoo, the 
ayah, who had long been hovering near, took 
the bold step of approaching her Mem Sahib, 
and entreating her not to expose herself longer 
to the damp night-air. 

Alice owned herself weary, and consented 
to be led indoors. Before dismissing her 
faithful attendant for the night she knelt and 
prayed with her, as had been her wont now for 
some time past, the old woman repeating the 
Lord’s Prayer with her. When she came to 
the words, “Jis terah ki ham apne taqsiwaron 
ko muaf karte hain, tu hamari taqsiren muaf 
kar” (Forgive us our trespasses, as we for- 
give them that trespass against us), she sobbed 
aloud, and held her chuddah to her eyes. 
She had had a quarrel with one of her fellow- 
servants in the afternoon—unfortunately, a 
not unusual occurrence, for, being naturally 
of a somewhat litigious temper, she was, as 
a new convert, sorely tried by the heathens 
about her, and Alice’s admonition to show 
a truly Christian spirit by remaining “ chup ” 
or silent, when they said things with the 
purpose of annoying her, was a hard lesson 
for her to learn, though she did wish and 
endeavour to practise it. 

Alice reverted to this injunction on the 


present occasion, and again the poor old woman || 


promised to be meek and lowly, like Him whose 
yoke she professed herself willing to take upon 
her. 

“You really must try, ayah. You know it 
is of importance, too, that, as a convert, you 
should set a good example. Don’t forget to 
pray. And now salaam.” 

Thoroughly tired out, Alice soon fell asleep, 
and slept soundly, only now and then half 
aroused by the calls of the “ chowkedars,” or 
watchmen, as they shouted to one another across | 
the compounds. But about the middle of the 
night she awoke suddenly with a start, and an 
“Oh, Arthur!” 

A loud clap of thunder had just burst right 
over the house, as it seemed. The next minute 
they became aware of heavy rain pouring down. 
For some time they lay awake, listening to it; 
then both fell asleep. When they again awoke 
it was light, but thunder was still rolling in- 
cessantly overhead, and rain pouring in tor- 
rents, which it continued to do throughout 
the day, turning the garden drives and walks 
into rivers, and bringing the thermometer 
down from 94° in the house to 81°. 

Towards evening it ceased, and next morning 
when they rose the heavens were bright and 
cloudless again, and the waters had disappeared 
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from the earth. Alice ordered her chair to be| from her pocket. “Button that for me,” she 
taken to the housetop, and went to sit there! presently said, holding out a slender little 
till her husband should be at liberty; for it | hand. 

was Ruth’s wedding day, and they were going} He did so, with a comical grimace. 

to the church and the breakfast. It was, of | “You do not view the matter rightly, dear 
course, a holiday at the orphanage, and she; Arthur,” said his wife. “As Mrs. White ob- 
could discern little groups of white-draped | served the other day, the marriage of these 
figures already sauntering about the play-|two young natives lays the foundation for 
ground, evidently waiting to start for the| another Christian family in this heathen land, 
church too. Presently some clear young voices | and as Christians it should be matter of re- 
began to sing. She could not distinguish the | joicing to us. To show it is so to me, Iam 
words, but the melody suggested them very going to take part in the ceremony.” 

vividly. It was “Oh! that will be joyful,) Arthur would not pain his little wife by in- 
when we meet to part no more.” The tears | dulging in any more jokes on the subject, nor 
started, for the thought involuntarily recurred | by letting her see he thought it rather a bore, 
to her how that, even if Lavinia should be on| so he talked of other things till they reached 
her way to her, as she believed, she could|the church. A large congregation was assem- 
never hope to meet her father again on this | bled, composed of natives, both Christian and 
earth; and she pressed her hands to her eyes, | heathen, anda considerable number of English. 
and inwardly sobbed. The singing ceased,; Ruth, a modest girl of sixteen, looked very 
but only for a moment. It recommenced. The|nice in her simple bridal attire—all white, 
melody was changed to “There is a happy (| consisting of a skirt of tucked muslin, and a 
land, far, far away.” “Yes,” she thought,|“chuddah” pr-t'ily sprigged, which latter, 
“so there is; but how to bear the trials and| being drawn over the head and thrown over 
separations of this!” She looked up with a| the left shoulder, fell around her figure, quite 
sigh. Before her rose the majestic Himalayas, | down to her feet, in very graceful folds. The 
rosy-tipped, with soft lines of fileecy white | bridegroom, a slim, handsome-looking youth of 
clouds stretching along the chain below the | about twenty, was also dressed entirely in white 
summits. They seemed to speak, “1 will lift}—tunic, trousers, scarf, and turban, all of fine 
up my eyes unto the hills, from whence} linen. The service was performed in Urdu, 
cometh my help;” and her spirit answered, | the young couple reverently and devoutly fol- 
“My help cometh from the Lord, who made} lowing it throughout, the heathen portion of 








more, she rose from her seat, and slowly paced Old Paulus, with almost sightless eyes, looked 
the terrace roof. |radiant with joy and thankfulness. He had 
Peeping through the trees, in front, stood ; been greatly troubled at his son having attained 
Mr. White’s house, and further on the other | to such an age before getting a wife, late mar- 
mission bungalow, inhabited by the Rivers; | riages being looked on as a reproach upon the 
on one side the servants’ compound, with| parents among the natives. Ruth was the 
their little mud huts—a good deal dilapidated eldest native Christian girl in the place, and 
by the recent rain—built around it; to the| Sardik had wanted to have her long ago, but 
left rose the spire of the English church, and |} Mrs. White had wisely considered that by 
to the right the view was prettily bounded | keeping her at school two or three years longer 
by a flourishing native garden and orchard. | she might be so much better fitted to become 
In the distance might be seen the old fort, | the wife of a future catechist, or even pastor, 
Govind Ghar, and the city, with its tall, narrow, | which was the position to which Paulus aspired 
unevenly built houses, the tower of the Govern- | for his son, should he prove capable and worthy 
ment school, and the burnished cupola of the | of it. 
golden temple very prominent in the morning | On leaving the church, all who chose to stay 
sunlight. | were invited to partake of “ chota haziri” in a 
But the buggy stands before the door; some | large tent near the orphanage. Tea and coffee, 
one runs up the winding flight of wooden} with bread and butter, biscuits, cake, and a 
steps, and Alice is greeted with a kiss, and a| variety of sweetmeats, were provided for the 
“Good morning, my dear! You were sleeping | English visitors, while the natives were mean- 
so comfortably when I left for parade, that I) while regaled with pilaw and “ chupatties,” 
would not wake you. Are you ready for this | thin unleavened cakes, baked on a girdle and 
precious wedding? You will put on white|eaten hot. Each of the orphan children had 
kid gloves, of course.” a great lump of plum cake besides, which 
“T shall,” she replied, quite gravely, though | they seized as eagerly as any schoolboy or girl 
she well knew he was in joke, and drew a pair | at home would 79. 
Iv. 26 
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Seeing some little strange native girls linger- | corner there, sitting on the ground amongst 
ing about the tent, and now and then peeping | her old playmates, as though she would fain 
in, Alice beckoned them to her, and offered | still consider herself one of them, and she has 
them a plate of sweet biscuits. They shook | been crying. 
their heads ; she pressed them, but though they | “For shame, Ruth! you should be at Sar- 
looked wistfully at the cakes, they pulled one | dik’s side now; and don’t cry; you are going 
another back. They were little Hindoos,|to be very happy, I hope. God bless you!” 
adorned with armlets, anklets, nose jewels, and | and she shook hands with her; and then, lean- 
a profusion of steel and silver rings, all round | ing on her husbana’s arm, left the tent. 
the outer edge of their ears. They would; Ruth’s wedding day was the commencement 
have lost their caste had they touched any of | of one of those long intervals of dry weather 
that food. Poor little things! how Alice pitied | that sometimes occur in the rainy season. A 
She asked them what their names | powerful sun, causing a very rapid evaporation 








them! 
were. One was Barakat, which means “a|of moisture from the ground, filled the atmo- 
blessing; ” another Cowrie, and a third, Gunga, | sphere with humidity, and brought about much 


which is the native word for the Ganges. She| sickness. One after another of the native ser- 
began to talk to them of the Saviour, and their | vants fell ill with ague and fever; delicate 
bright, intelligent little faces told her that| persons were carried off; and the cholera 
what she was saying was nothing new to them. ; breaking out among the troops, all who pos- 
She was sorry when, one of their companions | sibly could began to hasten away to higher 
calling to them, they ran smiling away. and healthier regions. Alice was perfectly 

“Who are those children?” she inquired, | prostrate. The doctor told her husband that 
as Mrs. White just then came towards her. jit was “ literally killing her to let her remain 

“Oh, they belong to the Lady Lawrence School | in the plains;” and the too sanguine captain, 
in the city, which Mrs. Grey superintends. It | now seriously alarmed for her himself, took 
has been rather neglected since she had to go| advantage of the very first escort that pre- 
to the hills with her little boy, I am afraid. | sented itself, in the family of a friendly civil- 
There is a native Christian teacher, but she | ian, starting twenty-four hours after the warn- 
has little method, and not sufficient energy. | ing had been given him, to despatch her thither 
It is a difficult task, however, to keep such a | also. Old Munnoo, of course, accompanied 
school together anyhow. The native girls are | her mistress, and Arthur managed to go as far 
generally married before they are eleven, and |as Umballa with the party, that he might have 
after that, you know, there is no more coming | the satisfaction of seeing Alice safely over the 
to school. It is difficult to induce their parents | swollen rivers, and then call on the chaplain, 


: ; | : : 
to send them in the first instance, and/to whom Mr. Grey had given him an introduc- 


when they do, they constantly keep them 
away on frivolous pretences. 


last week just to see how they were going on, | 


and there were but half a dozen assembled. 
One I inquired for was ‘stopping at home to 
wash her head;’ several others were gone to 
a ‘mela,’ or fair, in the neighbourhood, and 
another was about to be married, so her mother 
was going about with her to collect food and 


clothes for the wedding. On such occasions } 


all sorts of things are borrowed, and the poor 
get deeply into debt, for the sake of making a 
grand display. 

“ But I am running on, and quite forgetting 
what I came over to you for, dear Mrs. Hey- 
wood. I thought you looked fatigued, and 
the sun is getting too powerful for you to be 
out in. Had you not better go home now, 
and after your bath try and get two or three 
hours’ sleep? Ah, the captain has just 
ordered the buggy up, I see.” 

Alice would not leave without shaking hands 
with old Paulus, who looked as happy as if he 
had been the bridegroom, and congratulating 
Sardik, and—Ruth? where is she? 











In the 


tion, and enlist him, if he could, in Lavinia’s 


I went one day | service, should she come. 


The hospitable gentleman and his wife kindly 
promised that, if the captain would only send 
the young lady their address to Calcutta, they 
would, on her arrival at Umballa, with the 
greatest pleasure receive her, and speed her 
further on her way. They were so sorry that 
he had not brought his sick wife to rest for the 
day at their house, instead of taking her to the 
Dak bungalow, and would have sent their car- 
riage for her now, but that he thought the 
moving again would fatigue her. 

He was very glad, however, to be able to 


| report what satisfactory arrangements he had 


made for Lavinia’s comfort, and when he put 
Alice into her dhooli, and started her off in the 
cool of the evening, he fancied she was already 
a little revived by the change of air. At all 
events he tried to believe it, and then he got 
into his dak-gari, and drove back towards Am- 
ritsar, more loneiy and low-spirited than he 
could have imagined himself feeling. 







































































and feeling, I own, a little anxious. However, I 
CHAPTER XIV.—REUNION. could not but be interested and diverted by the 
It was about three weeks after this that| Strange and novel scene before me. There was 
Lavinia arrived at Calcutta, where she found |the broad, shallow stream, interspersed with 
a letter from her brother-in-law awaiting her, | sand-banks, on one of which a little boat lay 
containing an introduction to the Scotts, but | stranded; at one part half crossed by the 
urging her to proceed up the country without | Temains of a massive bridge, through the wide 
delay, as Alice had gone to the hills in a very | arches of which the mountains looked like the 
weak state indeed, and was there in the midst | distances to some beautiful pre-Raffaellite pic- 
of strangers. A postscript added that friends | ture. Midway in the river stood a Government 
would receive her at Umballa, and give her all | waggon, broken down; and coolies were passing 
needful assistance and directions respecting her | to and fro, up to their waists in water, carrying 
further route; also that a servant of his own, | its freight tothe shore. Hundreds of camels in 
a bearer who understood some English, should | long files, led by strange-looking men, with 
meet her there, and remain with her as long as} black, flowing locks, and wide, loose trousers ; 
she pleased. labourers and peasants with bundles on their 
Lavinia lost no time in proceeding, and in| heads; and small lean ponies with packs on 
eight days from her arrival at Calcutta was} their backs, were all wading through at the 
welcomed by the Wilmots at Umbualla. Had it| same time; and the dull moan of the camels, 
not been for the swollen state of the rivers, she | the ‘cup-cup’ of their leaders, the splashing of 
would have been there sooner, she said. | the waters and continual shouts of the coolies 
“You must have had trouble in crossing | completed the effect of the picture.” 
some of them; were you not nervous, being all “ You have described it exactly,” said Mrs. 
alone, and not understanding the language? ” | Wilmot, smiling. 
asked Mrs. Wilmot, eyeing her energetic young | Here dinner was announced, and afterwards 
guest with interest. Mr. Wilmot proposed driving Lavinia to see 
“T learnt a few words on the voyage,” re-| the church, which was really a handsome 
turned Lavinia; “and the thought that each | Gothic structure, with some nice stained win- 
hour brings me nearer to my sister seems to dows, two of which had been sent out from 
muke me overlook all the troubles of the jour- | England, the rest coloured at Delhi. 
ney. The most exciting scene I experienced| About sunset, all arrangements for the fur- 
was one night at the Jumna, just before enter-| ther journey having been completed, Lavinia 
ing Allahabad; the stream was very high and expressed anxiety to be moving. Mr. Wilmot 





the current strong——” stepped into the verandah, and called out in a 
“The bridge of boats carried away,of course!” | loud voice, “ Miss Sahib jati!”—* Mademoiselle 
suggested Mrs. Wilmot. is’en va!” The bearer, sent by Captain Hey- 


“Yes, and I and my gari were put into a! wood to hold himself in readiness several days 
‘kishti,—is not that the word for those rude, | before, immediately appeared; six coolies as- 
flat-bottomed boats P—and rowed, and pushed, | sembled round a dhooli, which had been comfort- 
and punted across by about a dozen coolies, | ably prepared for the night, with a “ resai,”’ pil- 
yelling and screaming, or singing an unearthly | lows, and railway rugs; a small canister of bis- 
sort of chorus all the time. When we reached | cuits and a bottle of soda-water lying with the 
the opposite shore, there were some fifty vehi- | travelling-bags on a shelf at the feet. Within 
cles— Government bullock-waggons, dik-garis, this Lavinia placed herself, in accordance with 
and ekkas,—besides a multitude of laden don- her friends’ directions, in a recumbent posture, 
keys, camels, and horses, and natives of all and thanking her kind hosts for their cordial 
kinds, waiting to be conveyed to the other side. | hospitality to a perfect stranger, bade the 
I shall not forget the vociferations and confu- | bearer give the word of command, and started, 
sion! And before that, at the Zeelazum, we her whole company of attendants being as fol- 
had terrible work. The gari had to be dragged lows:—Six coolies for her own dhovoli,—four 
through the water and heavy sand by coolies, | bearing and two to relieve, four more for the 
who seemed hardly equal to the labour, poor fel- , ayah engaged by Mrs. Wilmot to accompany 
lows! They had been at the same sort of work her, according to the captain’s wish; three 
all night, I believe. There was a good deal of banghywalas, carrying her portmanteaus; a 
difficulty in getting them, too, in the first in-| large padlocked basket, and s»me small things 
stance, for, as I afterwards learnt, all the coolies | made up into a bundle; a masalchi, or torch- 
of the place had been ‘ retained ’ by Government | bearer, and a serbari, or man who goes on and 
order to transport army goods. I lay full two} collects fresh coolies at each stage, besides 
hours in my gari on the banks, wondering, of Captain Heywood’s servant. A goodly escort 
course, @ good deal why we did not proceed, | fur one lady! 
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Lavinia found the motion of the dhooli very 
trying at first, and for some time could not 
sleep. When she did, it was only by snatches, 
for the frequent stopping of the bearers to 
change disturbed her; and, just as she had 
been lulled to sleep again by their monotonous 
“ haha-haha, hehc noha; hoho-hoho, huhu-huhu,” 
which serves to relieve their chests, and keep 
them in step, a stream perhaps would cross 
the yath, and she would awake to find that 
her slight conveyance was being hoisted into 
the air upon their heads, to prevent the water 
from touching it. Then came the end of a 
stage, and a general bustle ensued, the old 
bearers collecting their clothes, or rather cloths, 
for of such their covering chiefly consists, and 
the new set being called together. One of the 
former would come to the side of the dhooli, as 
a deputation from the rest, to ask for ‘“ bak- 
shish,” 
out six an: as, which Mr. Wilmot had told her | 
would be an ample douceur for all. 

After passing the third stage she fell asleep, 
thoroughly worn out; and when she awoke it 
was dawn. ‘The first thing that struck her on 
opening her eyes was the new flora around 
her. Foliage, plants, and flowers, all different 
from what she had as yet seen, 
up—the mountains were close before her. 

At a quarter-past six, Kalka, the fourth 
stage from Umballa, was reached; and here a 
young hill-man, looking, Lavinia thought, very 
picturesque, in his black velvet ccat, dark tur- 


ban cap, and gold earrings, drooping nearly to | 
his shoulders—presented himself with a low | 
salaam at the open side of her dhooli, an- | 


nouncing that he had come from Mrs. Hey- 


wood, that he was Mrs. Grey’s “ maht” (an- | 


swering to “bearer” in the plains), and that 
his name was “ Laturia.” The bearer inquired | 
whether he had no “chitthi” (note) from his | 
Mem Sahib? 

“Yes, there was a chitthi awaiting the} 
Missie Baba at the ‘ French Hotel,’ the master 
of which had orders to ‘lay her dak’ on to' 
Simla,” 

So to the French Hotel the party went, and 
here Lavinia received /.lice’s note. 
tiny one, folded into a square with a tail; but 
oh the contents! She could scarce read to| 
the end for joy and thankfulness at the first 
words. Alice was longing, longing to see her, | 


but she must not expect to find her an invalid | 


in want of nursing; the hill air bad already | 
done wonders. “Thank God!” ejaculated | 
the sister, fervently. The note went on to say | 
that Mrs. Grey had kindly allowed her to 


share her cottage with her the last fortnight, | 
and that she had been like a sister to her. | 
She had known their father years ago, they | 





“and ah, you will like her so 
To-morrow, to-morrow, I 


had discovered ; 
much, dear Laviiiis. 
shall see you ! 
“ Your own Alice.” 

“P.S.—You may trust everything to La- 
turia. He has been Mrs. Grey’s head servant 
up here for several seasons in succession.” 

Dismissing the old set of bearers with a 
final bakshish, and an extra four annas to the 
Serbari, who had walked the whole way from 
Umballa to Kalka, a distance of forty miles, in 
the course of the night, without stopping, 
| Lavinia scribbled a few hasty lines; and put- 
ting them into the hands of the captain’s 
servant, with a small present for himself, bade 
him return now to his master. 

She then refreshed herself with a wash in 
some very cold water, and a cup of hot tea, 
and started once more with a fresh company 





and Lavinia would rouse herself to get | 


She looked | 


It was a| 


|of attendants, Laturia taking the command of 
| the troop, armed with a silver-headed hunting- 
whip, which Lavinia hoped would prove only 
for show, though she had been told that the 
| coolies were occasionally refractory. The dhooli 
had been exchanged for a “ janpan,” or sort of 
sedan chair. 

| The sun was just rising above a tall moun- 
‘tain-peak, tinging the sky a bright golden 
| colour, as the party left Kalka. The route 
now lay amongst a boundless sea of hills, 
sometimes leading along the brow, sometimes 
‘over the top, of a precipitous height; then 
‘again descending far down to the rocky bed of 
some mountain-stream, now almost dry. 

There is a remarkable want of water in the 
Himalayas, and it is but seldom that the 
| traveller’s ears are greeted with the pleasantly 
|mysterious sound of a rushing torrent in the 
distance, or the sight of a silver thread-like 
waterfall, gliding down the mountain-side. All 
around is green, beautifully green; the varie- 
| gated aspect of the valleys, and small patches 
of table-land told of cultivation, but these 
| spots are comparatively few and far between, 
‘the grand surface of the mountains being 
‘covered with herbage, brushwood, and forest. 
Here and there sleek cattle, and milk-white 
goats, and brown woolly sheep are feeding in 
‘the green pastures. 
| The little flat-roofed limestone hill houses 
built into or against the sides of the hills are 
picturesque and much neater-looking than the 
mud huts of the plains. Bright golden ears 
of Indian corn lie spread out upon them to 
dry in the sun, and men sit in little groups 
‘outside the doors, roasting the sweet, half ripe 
grain amongst the embers of a glowing fire, 
and eating it for their early meal. 

Lavinia was struck by frequently observing, 
in the neighbourhood of the villages, large 
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patches of a deep crimson-coloured flower, | till her regular breathing told that she slum- 
reminding her almost of the “Prince of Wales’s | bered. 
feather” of English gardens. Laturia gathered| Before three the whole party were on the 
some, and gave her to understand that from | move again. Moon and stars shone brightly 
the tiny black seed flour was made. He also|as they started, shedding a pale silver light 
went on to explain (what she did not compre-|over the wild, wide mountain scene. As the 
hend) that the poor cultivated it for their own} dawn broke, Lavinia was glad to draw her 
use between the seasons for other crops, be-|cloak and hood closer around her, but no 
cause it drew but very little nourishment from | sooner was the sun above the first hill summit 
the land. than she felt its warmth, and had to close the 
Lavinia was a botanist, and took great in- | curtains of the janpan to screen herself from 
terest in the new flora around her, so that it | its dazzling rays. 
was very tantalizing not to be able to learn After breakfasting at Syree, once more, and 
the names of the many beautiful specimens | now for the last time, the little cavalcade moved 
which, in answer to her signs, Laturia brought | forward, on, on through the vast ocean of 
to her. There was the magenta-coloured | hills, clad on all sides with verdure, inter- 
blossom from which the brilliant crimson dye, | spersed here and there with limestone boulders. 
so much used in India, is extracted ; a bright | Now they pass a little Hindoo temple, a very 
sky-blue species of convolvulus major inter-| picture in its lonesome nook; now a pretty 
twined, and beautifully contrasting with the | suspension bridge crossing a rushing stream, 
blood-red petals of another climber; the hand- |} now they are on high skirting a dizzy preci- 
some bell-shaped blossom of the poisonous | pice by a pathway which scarcely affords footing 
mendi, snowy white, and a pretty primrose- | to the shoeless bearers, whose supple feet may 
coloured flower, with serrated leaves like those | be likened to hands, so surely do they grapple 
of the rose-bush ; the mimosa, in all its three|the shelving soil. Now again they are zig- 
hues of pink, white, and yellow, and the ever- | zagging down below, and threading a rocky, 
lasting, called, in the Black Forest, cat’s-paw, | stony-bedded brook in the midst of which a 
growing here as a large shrub, while there it man is squatted, cleaning his teeth with his 
is a tiny field flower. The rhododendrons| finger and a bit of stick. The rocks and 
astonished Lavinia more than all. Instead of | pebbles shine like silver in the bright sunlight, 
plants they were giant trees. How she wished | but Lavinia does not note it; she is near her 
they had been in bloom! The cactuses, too, | long journey’s end; in another hour, probably, 
were as large as trees, with trunk-like stems. | she will press Alice to her heart! She shuts 
These and similar observations helped to | her eyes, and tries to believe that it is not all 
make the three hours’ journey from Kalka to | a dream. Scarcely seven weeks ago she left 
Kassowlie seem very short. The latter station | her home at Steeplecroft, fearing she might 
is picturesquely situated on the hill-side, over-| never see her sister again alive, and full of 
shadowed by a tall pine wood. As Lavinia| painful apprehensions and anxieties about her 
had been instructed to remain here a couple|journey to her; but she had cast her care 
of hours or so, in order to give her native | upon the Lord, and fully, indeed, had she ex- 
attendants time to cook and eat their food and | perienced His care for her ! 
take some rest, she ordered breakfast for her- Laturia now came to the side of the janpan, 
self at the dak bungalow, and had a bath, land pointing forward, said “ Simla, Simla !” 
which she found very refreshing; after which; “ Beautiful!” exclaimed Lavinia, struck with 
another stage of four and a half hours brought | the picturesqueness of the rustic bungalows 
her to Kakrahutti, where she was really glad | scattered over the wooded heights. They were 
to halt for the night, the shaking of dhooli and | entering a thick forest of rhododendrons and 
janpan having thoroughly fatigued her. | Indian oak; and soon gaily dressed ladies and 
After an early supper all prepared for rest.| gentlemen began to pass on horseback, in 
Laturia wrapped himself in his blanket, and | janpans or “ dandies,” merrily chatting and 
stretched himself in the verandah in front of | laughing, and all looking healthy and blooming. 
Lavinia’s apartment, the ayah, her garments! A few minutes more and they were slowly 
smelling somewhat of her evening’s “ whiff,’ | climbing a steep ascent on the side of which 
came and lay down on the floor within it, and | hangs, as it were, a little Swiss-like bungalow. 
the “ missie baba” herself took possession of | Lavinia glances eagerly up—Laturia points 
the bamboo “charpoy,” ready to fall asleep at | and smiles. There is a figure in the wooden 
once. However, the heat prevented her, for carved balcony, it leans forward, “ It is, it is— 
Kakrahutti lies in a hollow. Finding her | yes; it is Alice!” 
restless, the watchful ayah rose, and crouching 
by her bedside, gently and silently fanned her 
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CHAPTER XV.—THE LULLABY FOUNTAIN. 


“Miss Saniz, mama ke pas ao!” cried a little 
voice next morning, just outside the sister’s 
room, where Lavinia, having noiselessly com- 
pleted her toilet, was sitting by the side of 
the low bed in which Alice, wearied out with 
the excitement and happy emotions of the 
previous day, still lay peacefully sleeping. 
She would not move, lest she should disturb | 
the slumberer, but as she wistfully gazed at) 
the pale face, a sudden smile lit up the features, | | 
and, murmuring Lavinia’s name, alien opened | 
her eyes, and joyfully uttered, “Ah, yes! you are 
really there! How delightful it is to have you!” | 

“Are you rested, dear?” began Lavinia, | 
“I was afraid——” | 

“ Miss Sahib, mama ke pas ao!” cried | 
little Theodore again, encouraged by hearing | 
voices. 

“ He wants you to go to his mamma,” said 
Alice, “and I can hear my ayah coming to help 





| besides carrying the janpans. 


| cutting,” 
|“*but might we not go to Annadale in the 


with scarlet, and bearing large ‘bundles of 
twigs and branches on their heads, winding 
up the narrow pathway, while at a distance 
behind followed others with water-skins at 
their backs. 

“ Those are some of Mrs. Heywood’s and my 
‘janpannies,’ said Mrs.Grey. They have been 
cutting firewood, which is one of their duties, 
The others, as 
you see, are Bheesties, who have been down 
to the ‘ bawali,’ or tank, to fill their ‘ mashaks.’ 
But here comes your sister and the khansaman 
to announce breakfast. I have had a fire 
| lighted in the sitting-room this morning,” she 
continued, as they entered, “for I thought 
| you might feel chilly, coming up suddenly to 
a temperature of 60° from one of 88°.” 

ul suppose we must not undertake a long 
excursion to-day, as the men have been w ood- 
observed Alice during breakfast; 


afternoon, dear Mrs. Grey ? I should so like 


me to get up; so go, dear, and I will soon Lavinia to see the place where they keep the 
join you. My long sleep has quite refreshed | babies quiet by laying them under the water- 
me, I assure you.” } troughs. It is true,” she continued, smiling 

Lavinia opened the door, and smiling at} at Lavinia’s look of inquiry. “They let the 
the ayah, who stood there touching her fore-| water trickle gently over the child’s head in 
head, and bending nearly to the ground, she|a continual stream, and that soothes it and 
kissed the impatient little messenger’s blooming | keeps it contented all day; but you must go 


face, and putting her hand into his, followed | 
whither he led. | 
Mrs. Grey was in the verandah. She re- 
ceived her with a warm moruing greeting. 
“My little boy has not disturbed you, I) 
hope,” she said. “ I wanted you to see the snow 
hills with the sun upon them. The sight} 
has for me ever new attractions and to- day | 
they seem especially beautiful.” | 
“They are glorious—sublime! ” exclaimed | 
Lavinia, enthusiastically. “So is the w hole | 
scene. I could not have imagined such a one!” 
Well indeed might she be enraptured at 
the sight of that vast sunlit woodland picture, 
with its various aspect of mountains, steep 
precipices, shelving glades, and deep ravines, 
overshadowed with forests of rhododendrons, 
tall pines, and Indian oaks, the whole a grand 
chaos, as it were, of verdant hills, with not so 
much as a level space to build a house upon. 


| if it would not over-fatigue her sister. 





The scattered dwellings seemed to be perched | 
|} ground, towards which the clear mountain 
-| stream was running in a diverted course along 


in almost impossible positions, on rugged 
slopes, or the brows of precipices 


vants’ huts and outbuildings dotted around, 





and see it.” 
Lavinia thought she should very much like, 
So it 


| was arranged that Alice should be carried in 


a dandi,—a sort of hammock slung to a long 
| pole, the motion of which is very easy, and 
that Lavinia and Mrs. Grey should walk, 
taking the janpan to ride back by turns. 

After an early dinner they started, and by 
a rambling, circuitous path descending far, 
far down the “ Khud,” they reached the lovely, 
romantic dell called Annadale, with the pic- 
turesque native village of Kirmi. 

Lavinia began at once to look around for 
the infant’s lullaby fountain. It was not far 
off. In the midst of a noble forest of cedars, 
more than two hundred feet high, beneath a 
lofty tree, she descried a little low shed, or 
rather, a sloping canopy of thatch and branches, 
supported on one side by the trunk of the 
cedar, on the other by sticks set upright in the 


a narrow gravelly channel. Following it to the 








one up above, another down below, one on this shed, she stooped down, and beneath perceived 
side, and another on that, just as the uneven five tiny troughs, each about a foot long and 
ground admitted of. |a couple of inches broad, placed sv as to 

Hearing voices, Lavinia looked over the receive a constant supply of water from the 
balustrade, which barely cleared the ledge of fountain-head. Beneath the mouth of each 
a wooded chasm, and perceived a little party lay a little circular pad, and soft moss and 
of men, clad in suits of russet woollen, bound grass was distributed in little heaps around, 
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but no baby occupied its verdant bed! ‘The|tered over them. The calm blue sky was 
sun was set, and they had been taken home. | spangled with bright stars, all but one spot, 

As Lavinia seemed rather disappointed, | where, just above a towering peak, a heavy 
Mrs. Grey despatched one of the janpannies to| mass of inky cloud appeared, darting forth 
the village, to see if he could get some mother ‘forked lightning in quick and vivid flashes. 
to bring her child, and show how it looked | The contrast was intensely beautiful. 
under the trough ! Lavinia, who was walking by Alice’s dandy, 

Presently he returned, evidently rather began to murmur,— 
amused at the novel errand, followed by a/ 
pleasant-looking lad of about fourteen, carrying | 
in his arms a beautiful, bright-eyed child of} 
a year and a half old. 

It gazed wonderingly at the strangers, but 
good-humouredly and passively suffered its 
brother to envelop it in a thick coarse blanket, 
and to wrap a linen cloth over its face. These| “Yes,” said Alice as she paused, “ this 
preliminaries being completed, the boy began | lovely scenery does seem to foreshadow the 
to hush the little thing to sleep, gently rock-| glories of a better world. How little I thought, 
ing and patting it. | dear Lavinia, a few months ago that we should 

“ But,” he said presently, “ he will not sleep /ever be here together! When I was so very, 
now, he has slept much in the day.” There- | very weak, sometimes I really believed I should 
fore, creeping under the shed with the child die before you could come to me.” 
in his arms, he laid it down with the little head| “Ah,” said Lavinia, “it was very naughty 
resting on a pad, and just so near to one of the of you, dear Allie, to resist Arthur’s persua- 
troughs that the gently flowing stream of water | sions to let him send you to the hills, as you 
should pass over the top and crown. The child! did. I can well imagine your not liking to 
seemed perfectly contented. leave him so soon, but think how e 

“ Has he been here before to-day?” inquired| “Don’t scold me,” interrupted Alice, with 
Alice. | something of her old waywardness, then added 

“Yes, I took him away at four, when it| more seriously, “ It was very wrong, I can see 
began to get cool,” said the boy. | and own now, though I did not look on it in 

“ And when did you bring him?” | that light then.” 

“ At nine in the morning.” “God has been very gracious in restoring 

“Are the infants left quite alone?” asked you and preserving you to us all; and I can- 
Lavinia. | not tell you how I long for dear papa to know 

“ No,” said Mrs. Grey, “some one stays to/of it. What I wrote this morning will make 
watch them, and the mothers come to feed| him so thankful, so happy. I would give a 
them about twice in the day. What is your| great deal to be able to see him read the news, 
name, my boy?” |and to know how he and aunt Kate have been 

“ Krishnadut.” | getting on.” 

“ And your little brother’s ?” * So would I,”’ said Alice. “The mail will 
be in now in a few days, and then you will 


“ Purnadut.” 
Alice told Krishnadut that if he would | have your first letter.” 
How little we know what we are wishing 


come up to Simla one morning she would give 
for! When that mail came in it brought the 


him some pice. He looked pleased, and said 
news of Mr. Hartley’s indisposition, and though 


‘* When I gaze on the light of that beautiful sky, 
And the curtains of azure unfolded on high, 
Their glory and splendour recalls to my thought 
The blessed inheritance Jesus has bonght ; 





| I can fancy the portals of heaven appear, 
| And I feel at this moment my hon e is not here 


”? 








” 


he would: 


Wandering on through the forest our little 
party came to an elevation on which stood a 
picturesque Hindoo temple, built somewhat 
after the fashion of a child’s card-house, 
adorned with’ a fringe of roughly carved 
wooden pendants and rude idols set up at the 
four corners. In addition to these was an | 





} 


| absurd caricature, cut out of a log of wood by 
some wag, and inscribed “Forest Deity” in| enter with zest into the little plans proposed 


Hindi! 
It was dark long before the friends reached 


the kind aunt related the fact as gently and 
briefly as possible, going on to eniarge upon 
his improved state of health at the time of her 
writing, it made the sisters, especially Lavinia, 
who knew how her father’s constitution had 
been breaking up of late, feel very anxious. 
However, the following mail brought good ac- 
counts, and reassured again, they were able to 


by Mrs. Grey for their enjoyment. 


Returning late in the day from pleasant 


home, and by the way they enjoyed the pretty | excursions, it was Lavinia’s great delight to 
sight of the dusky mountain-sides, jewelled as|be greeted by the sound of the clear, pro- 
it were with the lights of the dwellings scat-|longed note of the peasant’s wild mountain 
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song ringing through the air from some 
height above, or rising from the valley below, 
telling of the herdboy calling home his cattle, 
or labourer returning from the fields to rest. 

The sound was one of those which possess 
an indefinable attraction for particular indi- 
viduals, but which, at the same time that they 
attract, occasion a pensive melancholy, which 
returns irresistibly each time the peculiar 
sound is heard. So it was in Lavinia’s case 
with the mountaineer’s wild ditty. When its 
jodling reached her ears she would lean back 
in her janpan, and straightway think of home, 
her father, and Mr. Galton. 

She had received a little note from the latter, 
enclosed in her aunt’s, by each mail, yet had 
not been able to make up her mind to tell 
Alice of them—Alice, who seemed not to dream 
of a possibility of her ever leaving her again, 


too happy in the present to trouble herself 


about any further future than the day which 
would take her—and Lavinia too—to Amritsur 
and her Arthur! 

That day was now not so very far distant. ‘The 
weeks had sped on, and the season was already 
far advanced. Simla’s gay guests were gradu- 


| ally dispersing to their homes in the plains, and 


as one by one came down, Arthur, who had never 
ceased to complain of the forlornness of his en- 
forced bachelor’s life, began to long as impa- 
tiently to have his little wife at his side again as 
Alice did to returnto him. The weather was be- 
coming pleasantly temperate, he said, and the 
cholera had disappeared; still, to be on the 
safe side, they had better perhaps remain 


| where they were till the end of October, then 


| he would meet them at Umballa. 





i, was ? 








Need we say what a happy meeting that 
The “forlorn” captain was strangely 
metamorphosed of a sudden. He could not 
even put on a grave face to tell of the miseries 
he had endured. But we should not wonder, 
had we befure us, as he had, Alice’s winsome, 
loveable face, now more blooming than ever. 

“She does not look much as if she wanted 
me to nurse her, does she?” said Lavinia, 
smiling as she gazed at their happy coun- 
tenances, and smothered a sigh of pent yearn- 
ing in her own bosom. 

Now that her sister seemed to have all she 
wanted in her newly found husband and re- 
established health, Lavinia took an early oppor- 
tunity of telling her that there was one in 
England who loved her, and whose love she 
returned, as Alice did Arthur's. 

The news was not startling; such news 
seldom is. People have always had an idea, 
a shrewd suspicion, a presentiment of what was 
to be, of what was going on; but it opened 
Alice’s eyes to the self-sacrifice on Lavinia’s 


part in coming out to her, and to her own 
selfishness in even wishing to detain her. After 
that, it was looked on as a settled thing that 
Lavinia should return to England before the 
ensuing hot season; unless, as she herself 
magnanimously said, Alice’s health should 
unexpectedly give way. However, the latter 
was at the present time so strong and well 
that the suggestion of such a possibility did 


she had had such a thorough acclimatizing 
that she might now, humanly speaking, hope 
for the best. 

In due time she gave birth to a little boy, 


Munnoo, whom, at Alice’s suggestion, she 
christened “ Barakat,’’ then bade farewell to 
her sister, now a happy young mother as well 
as wife, and sped on her homeward journey. 
Mr. Hartley had, since his recovery from 
his fit, enjoyed a uniform degree of moderate 
health. Strength and memory were failing, 
| but so gradually as not to be remarkable to 





not carry much weight, and the doctor declared | 





and Lavinia, after holding it at the font, where | 
|she also stood godmother to the old ayah, | 


|those about him, and he seldom complained. | 


He still liked to be read to, though he asually 
| went to sleep over it, and he liked Mr. Galton 
to come and tell him of ally the parish affairs, 


though he otherwise took no part in them. He | 


was quietly pleased to have Lavinia about him 

| again, but scarcely seemed to comprehend her 
having been long away. Only when she talked 
of Alice’s little boy a momentary light ap- 
peared to flash upon him, and he would say 
again and again, in a happy, satisfied tone, 
“ So the child is called after me, eh? ”’ 


while Lavinia was reading to him, as usual, 
the daily portion of Scripture and short prayer. 
As she rose from her knees, the regular 
breathing ceased; she listened, pressed her 
lips to the placid brow, then suddenly clasping 
her hands, stood transfixed in mute and 
speechless grief. 

Mr. Galton had come through the garden, 
purposing to let himself in as usual through 
the open study window. Her attitude plainly 
told him what had happened. He advanced, 
and gently took her hand. 

“ He sleeps in Jesus,” he softly said. “You 
were his earthly solace to the last, and now he 
is happy with his Lord. Let us pray to Him 
who is the Father of the fatherless.”’ 

* * * * * * * 


Reader, would you have another glimpse 


enter that same old study,a gentle bride, upon 
her husband’s arm. The rector’s daughter has 
become the rector’s wife, and once more she 





is the mistress of Steeplecroft. 


One calm spring morning he fell asleep | 


of Lavinia? You may see her a year hence 
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CORN FLGiR, BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR, 


agp Oe 


“ +7 


ase which is prepared solely from Maize—Indian Corn. 
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BRITISH 


OU MuSco ~=orn-FLour 











is unequalled for Blanc-mange, Custards 
Obtained the only Prize Medals for Purity and Puddings, Cakes, Soups, &e.; and is the’ 
Excellence of Quality. most wholesome and easily digestible 


LoNDON, 1862... DUBLIN, 1865. food for Children and Invalids. : 


: : IS RECOMMENDED BY 
-Twe Onty Sitver Mepat,—rtue Hieuest Awarp, 


THE BARON VON LIEBIG, President of the Royal ) 
PARIS, 1867. Academy of Sciences of Bavaria. 


EDWIN LANKESTER, M_.D., F.R.S., Medical Officer 
? of Health, St. James's, Westminster. a 
Manufacturers. to the QUEEN by Special ee. peers 
Warrant. THE LANCET. 


CHARLES A. CAMERON, Pu.D., M.D., Author of 
“ The Chemistry of Food,” &e, 


The Genuine and Double Superfine are the qualities J, FOSTER COOPER, Surgeon to the Royal Infirmary 
particularly recommended for Family use. for Children, §e., Fe. 


| == ea eee 
RETAIL BY ALL GROCERS AND OILMEN, &c., AND 
Wholesale: J. & J. COLMAN, 108, Cannon Street, London, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


































: GOLD MEDAL STARCH . 
a ° 
7% FARINACEOUS FOOD | 
: Best for ) 
INFANT CHILDREN, INVALIDS, ‘ 
9 SUFFERERS trom DYSPEPSIA, 
Distinguished from all others by its richness in Earthy Phosphates, which ‘ 
} are wholly wanting in Sago, Arrowroot, Corn-flour, &c., but wy 
! are absolutely essential for the promotion of sound r 
} teeth and strong bones. The Entire Wheat 
Flour is thoronghly “‘ cooked” and a > 
| feetly digestible even 2 
i by - be 24 ye : mete a This 
; os Food is the most 
i nourishing and  tasty| ( 
| rx : Light Food for use in the sick room, | 
| especially during recovery from e xhausting | 
| —_ illness. It is an invaluable diet for nursing mothers, 
| we and should always be used when a strengthening, but not 
} stimulating diet is indicated. r 
} | te oo Sold by Chemists, &c. in 3d., 6d., I/- pkts. & 3/- tins. 
| d ae PROPRIETORS, (0) ] ¢ 
> Office : 18, Billiter St. IT an 0 ones 
A stall slat ana 2 
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‘Rice Starch | 


Invent- 
er a 











